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EDITORIAL 

It has always been the policy of the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly to make available in print the local history and local 
color of Alabama. Too seldom are studies such as Mr. Mad¬ 
den's “Freedom Hills” or even longer articles available. As the 
face of Alabama changes, it will no longer be possible to observe 
such localities “in the flesh.” Thus, the necessity for more and 
more detailed studies, becomes urgent.—P.A.B. 
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THE POLITICAL CARTOONS OF THE TUSKALOOSA 
INDEPENDENT MONITOR AND TUSKALOOSA BLADE, 

1867-1873 

by 

Sarah Van V. Woolfolk 

During Reconstruction in Alabama partisan journalism 
became the rule rather than the exception. One glance at a 
newspaper sufficed to know a paper’s politics—Democratic or 
Republican. However, although this partisan journalism was 
always barbed and frequently bitter, most editors tempered 
their attacks on political opponents with such restraint as would 
befit responsible journalism. The most flagrant exception to 
this pattern was the editorial course of Ryland Randolph, who 
edited the Independent Monitor, 1867-1871, and subsequently 
the Blade, 1871-1875, both in Tuskaloosa. 

Randolph came to Tuskaloosa in September, 1867, from 
Greene County. On October 16 he commenced publication of the 
Independent Monitor as a staunchly conservative Democratic 
newspaper. The motto on the front page immediately pro¬ 
claimed its political disposition: “Here shall the press the 
people’s rights maintainunawed by influence, and unbribed 
by gain.” 1 Later a motto appeared on the second page, boasting 
“White man—right or wrong—still the white man! Against 
Negro equality,—socially or politically.” Regularly, Monitor 
editorials violently assaulted the Republican party recently or¬ 
ganized in Alabama. 2 The most successful attacks appeared as 
caricatures of political opponents accompanying the editorials. 
These annoymous, crudely-drawn wood-cuts grew more elabo¬ 
rate and more frequent as they increased in popularity among 
Monitor readers. 

In 1867 when Randolph assumed publication of the Monitor, 
Alabama was reorganizing her government according to the 
requirements of the Reconstruction Acts. Delegates had been 
elected to a constitutional convention to open at Montgomery 
on November 5, 1867. This convention provided Randolph with 


tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, October 16, 1867. 
2 Ibid., January 22, 1868. 
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his first subject for journalistic assault. In the next months the 
vehemence of his criticism rapidly grew, while the advertising 
columns blossomed with notices of the business of the Ku Klux 
Klan, of which Randolph was said to be Grand Cyclops. Finally, 
in April, 1868, General George Meade, commander of the Third' 
Military District, ordered the arrest and trial of persons who 
printed or circulated incendiary publications of secret organi¬ 
zations. Such arrested persons would be tried before a military 
commission and subject, if guilty, to fine and imprisonment. 
Shortly thereafter, Randolph fled Tuskaloosa, was arrested 
and held without bail. Charged with assault and battery with 
intent to murder a Negro freedman in Tuskaloosa in March, 
1868, Randolph was brought in May before a military com¬ 
mission in Selma, which acquitted him. Alabama Conservatives 
regarded the episode as nothing less than a Republican attempt 
to gag the critical press of the state. 3 

Randolph's reaction to this effort to suppress criticism was 
to mount fresh assaults on his opponents. He launched a series 
on local Tuskaloosa authorities early in June when General 
Meade changed Tuskaloosa's mayor, aldermen, and marshal. 

A SMELLING COMMITTEE. The U.S. Congress has illus¬ 
trated the great advantages to be derived from the organi¬ 
zation of “Smelling Committees." ... We suggest to the 
Rump Board of Aldermen to organize a “Smelling Com¬ 
mittee" to nose out all violations of city ordinances and 
other unlawful transactions of which “Goat" Roberts 4 shall 
be constituted Chairman. We warrant that he will be a 
most active fellow in this capacity. 6 

A week later the first caricature appeared. The Monitor 
carried this commentary: 

We present, elsewhere, a pictorial wood-cut representing 

the flight of the Carpet-bagger after the next Presidential 
election. 

s Ibid., April 14, 28, May 5, 12, 19, 1868. 

*“Goat” Roberts was Morris Roberts, a native white Republican ap¬ 
pointed as Tuskaloosa alderman. 

6 Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, June 9, 1868. 
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We design showing up the wharf-rat Board of Aldermen 
by Wood-cuts so soon as we can make arrangements to do 
so. Look out! Woodruff, Roberts, Barnes, Whisky Lewis 
and Purcell, for your forthcoming dog-rytypes. 6 [See 
Plate 1.] 

The next issue of the Monitor carried the first of a series 
of cartoon attacks on individual members of the Tuskaloosa 
government. This wood-cut depicted Marshal John Purcell, 
nick-naming him “Big Ugly” 7 [See Plate 2.] Accompanying 
the drawing was this explanation. 

The subject of the above shadow was born in the Old Do¬ 
minion, though he is not an F.F.V. 

He immigrated hitherward from Ohio, where he was an 
indifferent farm hand, and “sot in” with his brother to 
learn the business of wood-butchering. 

He possesses now his third wife, and will rival “Blue 
Beard” if he keeps on beating his succeeding thoral in¬ 
cumbents. 

He has been, for a long time, a sort of satellite of “Old 
Pomposity’s.” 8 The latter flattered him into the idea, that 
he (Purcell) was quite learned, thereby inducing the con¬ 
summate ignoramus to purchase his stagnant volumes. 
Purcell is yet “O.P.’s” best customer; buying about a sheet 
of paper a week upon which to write his “Marshull s 

notis.” 

The above is a very accurate portrait of John, whilst wend¬ 
ing his way through highways and hedges of the corpora¬ 
tion, and frightening, by his horrible physiognomy, all the 
little urchins out of his path. 

These cartoons and editorials created concern among local 
Republicans (the Monitor reported that they began to “squirm”) 
and amusement among Democrats. 0 With such initial success 

6 Ibid., June 16, 1868. D. Woodruff was Tuskaloosa mayor, while Morris 
Roberts, J. P. B. Burn, T. P. Lewis completed the board of aldermen. 
John Purcell was city marshal. 

7 Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, June 23, 1868. 

8 “01d Pomposity” was the Monitor’s name for D. Woodruff, Republi¬ 
can mayor of Tuskaloosa, who operated a bookstore. 

Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, June 23, 1868. 
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the cartoons interrupted the series on local Tuskaloosa officials 
to ridicule a broader political topic—the political indecision of 
some native Alabamians. The July 14 Monitor carried a cartoon 
addressed to “Fence-straddlers” and captioned “Cuffee: Cum 
down off dat uncumfootable fence. I nose you’s dare, kas I sees 
you!” 10 [See Plate 3.] The accompanying editorial expressed 
Democratic contempt for such individuals, asserting that they 
belonged to the family of a snake-tribe, were “very scaly,” and 
sometimes developed into that “hideous creature known as the 
scaly-wag.” Like the chameleon, the Scalawag assumed the color 
of surrounding objects, being black, white, or green, as neces¬ 
sity demanded, but as a rule, was very green. The Monitor 
concluded that the “fence-straddler” possessed the instincts of 
the bat at times, as illustrated in Aesop's fable of the war be¬ 
tween the birds and beasts, always having a disposition to join 
the party that triumphed in political battle. 11 

The next issue of the Monitor again assaulted local Tuskaloosa 
officials, this time characterizing Alderman Morris Roberts as 
a goat. The Monitor explained that Roberts' “striking simili¬ 
tude” to the species known as the “Gulielmus Capricornus— 
vulgarly called William Goat” had won him the name “Goat.” 
However, readers were cautioned against supposing that “Goat” 
ever owned such respectable clothing as the sketch might sug¬ 
gest. 13 [See Plate 4.] 

Through the remainder of the summer the Monitor’s editorials 
regularly attacked the native white Republicans of Alabama, 
the Scalawags, sometimes as a group, sometimes as individuals. 
Social and economic ostracism traditionally claimed by native 
white Republicans was quite real in Tuskaloosa. They were de¬ 
scribed as the “most anomalous creatures upon earth.” The 
Monitor considered such a man unworthy of the race to which 
he belonged, proclaimed him an outlaw who had erected an 
“impassable barrier between himself and those with whom 
nature has associated him.” Such a character was a “moral 
leper” who should be shunned as a “pest house.” 13 The Monitor 


10 “Cuffee” was the Monitor’s designation for Negro. 
“Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, July 14, 1868. 
12 Ibid,, July 21, 1868. 

™Ibid., August 4, 1868. 
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urged Tuskaloosans to boycott the bookstore of Scalawag Mayor 
D. Woodruff and later gleefully noted that the business showed 
signs of approaching failure/’ And when a new bookstore 
opened in Tuskaloosa, editorials encouraged its patronage rather 
than Woodruff’s store. 14 

• . i . 

By September the popularity of the caricatures and accom¬ 
panying editorials emboldened the Monitor. On September 1, 
1868, there appeared the most famous (or notorious) of the 
wood-cuts, one widely copied in contemporary newspapers and 
frequently included in twentieth-century studies of Reconstruc¬ 
tion. The scene depicted was in Tuskaloosa in March of the 
coming year, 1869, after the inauguration of a Democratic 
president. Below the wood-cut the Monitor explained the mean¬ 
ing of the figures in the cartoon. [See Plate 5.] 

The above cut represents the fate in store for those great 
pests of Southern society—the carpet-bagger and scallawag 
—if found in Dixie’s Land after the break of day on the 
4th of March next. 

The genus carpet-bagger is a man with a lank head of dry 
hair, a lank stomach and long legs, club knees and splay 
feet, dried legs and lank jaws, with eyes like a fish and 
mouth like a shark. Add to this a habit of sneaking and 
dodging about in unknown places—habiting with negroes 
in dark dens and back streets—a look like a hound and the 
smell of a polecat. 

Words are wanting to do full justice to the genus, scallawag. 
He is a cur with a contracted head, downward look, slink¬ 
ing and uneasy gait; sleeps in the woods, like old Cross¬ 
land, at the bare idea of a Ku-Klux raid. 

Our scallawag is the local leper of the community. Unlike 
the carpet-bagger, he is native, which is so much the worse. 
Once he was respected in his circle; his head was level, and 
he would look his neighbor in the face. Now, possessed of 
the itch of office and the salt rheum of Radicalism, he is 
a mangy dog, slinking through the alleys, haunting the 

u Ibid,, August 11, 18, 1868. 
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Governor’s office, defiling* with tobacco juice the steps of 
the Capitol, stretching his lazy carcass in the sun on the 
Square, or the benches of the Mayor’s Court. 

He waiteth for the troubling of the political waters, to the 
end that he may step in and be healed of the itch by the 
ointment of office. For office he “bums” as a toper “bums” 
for the satisfying dram. For office, yet in prospective, he 
hath bartered respectablity; hath abandoned business, and 
ceased to labor with his hands, but employs his feet kicking 
out bootheels against lamp post and corner-curb, while 
discussing the question of office. 

It requires no seer to foretell the inevitable events that are 
to result from the coming Fall election, throughout the 
Southern States. 

The unprecedented reaction is moving onward with the 
swiftness of a velocipede, with the violence of a tornado, 
and with the crash of an avalanche—sweeping negroism 
from the face of the earth. 

Woe, woe, woe to the inhabiters of Alabama, who have re¬ 
cently become squatter sovereigns, carpet-bags in hand, 
and they filled with dirty electioneering documents! And 
twenty times woe to those so-called Southrons, who have 
turned their narrow heads, infinitesimal hearts, and filthy 
hands against the land of their nativity! 

Hereafter, when future generations shall contemplate the 
fate that these white-skinned wretches had in store for us, 
they will wonder at the extraordinary degree of forbear¬ 
ance manifested by us of the present dark day. 

But the happy day of reckoning with these white-cuticle 
scoundrels approacheth rapidly. Each and every one who 
has so unblushingly essayed to lower the Caucasian to a 
degree even beneath the African race, will be regarded as 
hostis sui generis, and be dealt with accordingly, if found 
hereabout when the time is ripe for action. 

The carpet-bagger already begins to sniff the coming ill- 
wind, and is sneaking out of the county a la Harrington, 
of Mobile. But we hope some boreal stragglers may be left 
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far from their “hums/' to swing alongside of their meridi¬ 
onal coadjutors in infamy. 

We candidly believe, that the picture, given to our readers 

ut supra, correctly represents the attitude and altitude of 

all foreign and domestic foes of our land, who shall have 

the folly to remain down South” after the ides of March. 

The contract for hanging will be given to the negro; who, 

having mounted the carpet-bagger and scallawag on the 

mule that he didn’t draw at the elections, will tie them to 

a limb, and, leading the said mule from under them over 

the forty acres of ground that he also didn’t get, will leave 

the vagabonds high in mid air, a feast for anthropophagous 
vermin. 

P.S. It will be seen, that there is room left on the limb 
for the suspension of any bad Grant negro who may be 
found at the propitious moment. 

Reaction to this cartoon was swift in Alabama and out of 

the state. Democrats feared this drawing, widely copied in the 

North, especially in Ohio, might endanger their success in the 

coming presidential election, because Ohio was a pivotal state. 

The Democratic Montgomery Mail lamented that the wood-cut 

was “good for the loss of five or ten thousand votes” and might 

lose Ohio for the Democrats. 15 The Democratic Montgomery 

Advertiser published a series of resolutions disavowing all 

sympathy with the drawing, 16 and the Monitor cartooned the 

Advertiser’s reaction with the accompanying comment. 17 TSee 
Plate 6.] 

The above cut represents the shock created in the Mont¬ 
gomery Advertiser’s office, upon reception of the Tuska- 
loosa Monitor, dated September 1, 1868. 

Our artist, never having seen the editors of the save-the- 
state Advertiser, resorted to the wonderful new invention, 
called the planchette, for information as to the personal 
appearance of the worthies. 


“Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, October 6, 1868. 
u Ibid., September 8, 1868. 

17 Ibid., September 22, 1868. 
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A Prospective Scene in the “City of Oaks ” 4th of March, 1869. 



“Hang, curs, hang! ***** Their complexion is perfect 
gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to their hanging! * * * * * If 
they be not born to be hanged, our case is miserable.” 

[Plate 5] 
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In answer to the query, “What do the editors of the Adver¬ 
tiser look like?” the planchette, of its own accord, marked 
with the pencil the facsimile of the above wooden engraving*. 
Of course, we are not superstitious enough to believe that 
the eccentric manoeuvres of the planchette are super¬ 
natural; but it is singular that its scribblings are so cor- 
rect and its drawings so exact. 

Viewing the picture prefixed, we can almost imagine our¬ 
self in the Advertiser's sanctum, hurriedly holding to their 
nasal promontories a vinaigrette of chloroform, or some 
other powerful nepenthe or anaesthetic agent, in order to 
soothe their nerves, shattered by that shadowy vision of 
the carpet-bagger and scallawag a-swinging on paper. 

At first the Monitor condemned its critics, declaring the 
Advertiser to be the “last paper in the State that should make 
war upon any Democrat or Democratic paper” The Advertiser 
had been guilty of the “timid policy” of making the best of the 
situation and “leaned so far over the fence which divided the 
two parties . as to suggest desertion to the Republicans. The 
Monitor advised the Advertiser to attend to its own business. 18 
The fury of Democratic criticism so mounted that by October 
the Monitor reversed itself and moved to soothe ruffled Demo¬ 
cratic feelings by treating the now famous cartoon as a joke. 
Explained the Monitor:. 

For the information of our Northern friends, who may be 
shocked at the wood-cut, we inform them, that at the time 
that number of this paper was issued, there was in our 
village a coup of vagabonds — the one a scallawag, from 
Montgomery, Ala.; the other from Ohio — who came to 
take possession of the State University. In order to have 
fun at the expense of these migratory Radicals, the wood- 
cut was executed by a boy, and inserted. 19 

Editor Randolph wrote the editor of the Cincinnati En¬ 
quirer that the sketch was understood in Tuskaloosa as a “piece 
of pleasantry gotten up, in a spirit of fun,” as a “scare crow” 
for Ohio Carpetbagger A. S. Lakin and Montgomery Scalawag 


18 Ibid., September 8, 1868. 
19 Ibi<L, October 6, 1868. 
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Hays and Warner (arcades ambo) in Tuskaloosa, Oct. 28. 



[Plate 7] 


Radical Hegira. 



“The Wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.” 


[Plate 8] 
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Rainier, <;r llic I? silted fijlnlcw 
Fin? ft* II Is! 



The above unseemly picture, represents tbo change that 
the “oltl Flag” underwent by the election of Xov’rM, 
1 sos. The niggor-heads signify the Southern States, that 
have been doomed to negro supremacy. The gnnrdian 
“ stars and stripes” no longer constitute the United States 
colors. f Iho u daunting 2ie v —--thus denominated by the 
late On. Halpine—no longer exists. In its place is hoist¬ 
ed the dirty rag of amalgamation. This is what the Yan¬ 
kee soldiers fought for in the late bloody war. This is 
what the Northern people strove to perpetuate during the 
political strife just closed. This is what Southern scoun¬ 
drels have worked for ever .since the sti rrender. Can wo 
ever love such a disgusting piece of bunting f Never. 
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Buck Rabitte on the Rampage. 


[Plate 12] 
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N. B. Cloud, who had been in Tuskaloosa at the time the cartoon 
had appeared. Had it been intended seriously, said Randolph, 
the cartoon would never have gone into the paper’s columns. 
Because the wood-cut had been “basely perverted by bad men 
for party purposes,” the State Democratic Executive Committee 
and the newspapers of Alabama, including the Monitor, repudi¬ 
ated all sympathy with what Randolph termed the misinterpre¬ 
tation of the cartoon. 20 

While the uproar over the September 1 cartoon quieted 
there were no further wood-cuts until November 3, 1868, when 
two appeared. One caricatured a recent Republican meeting in 
Tuskaloosa. [See Plate 7.] As Congressman Charles Hayes and 
Senator Willard Warner addressed the meeting, guns were 
fired in the crowd, and a general panic occurred. Fortunately, 
no one was hurt. Republicans blamed Democrats for the dis¬ 
turbance, while Democrats accused Republicans of seeking 
“martyrdom and political capital. 81 A second cartoon in the 
November 3 issue depicted what Democrats expected would 
happen when the election returns came in. 22 [See Plate 8.] 

The next two issues contained cartoons attacking general 
Republican Reconstruction rather than an individual Republi¬ 
can. The November 10 issue characterized Republican corrup¬ 
tion of the U.S. flag with a short caption beneath the wood- 
cut. [See Plate 9.] The next issue on November 17 simply de¬ 
picted a representative Grant voter in the recent 1868 presi¬ 
dential election in which the Republicans had carried Alabama 
[See Plate 10.] 

The last two caricatures of the year appeared December 
15, 1868, returning the Monitor’s attack upon individual Re¬ 
publicans one a political figure and the other a Tuskaloosa 
merchant. One wood-cut reproduced the caricature of Marshal 
John Purcell (“Big Ugly”) first printed June 23, 1868. [See 
Plate 11.] An accompanying editorial renewed the Monitor's 
verbal criticism of the policies of the local Tuskaloosa govern¬ 
ment. On another page of the same issue a wood-cut portrayed 

B. Rabbittee, owner of a dry goods store in Tuskaloosa. [See 
Plate 12.] 


20 Ibid, 

21 Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, November 3 1868 
“Ibid. ’ 
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[Plate 13] 



[Plate 14] 
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next ^ rti f 7 aS StU1 f0r the first “<®ths of the 

facuhv^fT ® e ? tember 1 caricature—Republicanism and the 

universitv «' e Un >versity of Alabama. Democrats criticized the 

teachW The Cren S o a “ P * Republicans unqualified for 
hmg. The March 2 issue caricatured Vernon Henry, newly 

f hist ° ry > log * ic > and metaphysics and com¬ 
mented editorially below the cartoon. [See Plate 13.] 


e above picture represents the arrival of Vernon Henry 
c., (so-ca led Professor of History, Logic, and Meta- 
physics, at the State University) in Tuskaloosa. Like him- 
self, his puppies belong to a very poor breed of dogs. His 
double-barrelled shot-gun has been loaded so long, that he 
is afraid to shoot it off; and this fact may account for his 
failure to use it, as he once threatened. He may be seen 
any ay, when he is not drunk, leading his puppies through 
some of the by-streets, for exercise. These puppies are com- 
plamed of, by negroes, because of their disposition to suck 
all the eggs in the neighborhood. Their master is a “sucker,” 
but of a different sort. He swigs from a black bottle con¬ 
taining newly made tanglefoot whisky; said by some to 
e procured from the negro bar-room, near the Court- 
House. On yesterday week, this excellent and most learned 

apology for a professor, was sadly drunk on our streets_ 

had to be taken by some one, for pure pity’s sake, to a 
house near by, and put to bed. Just to think of it! A pro¬ 
fessor, naturally an oaf, and artificially a sot! Whew f Who 
can stand such a fellow? 


T j ie . ^ arch 2 lssue also editorially attacked another University 
of Alabama faculty member, V. H. Vaughan, but without an 
accompanying drawing. 


.... ^ issue of the Monitor ridiculed J.F.D. Richards 

still another new university professor, by cartoon and this 
explanation. [See Plate 14.] 


he above, Picture represents the meeting of soi-disant 
Professor J.F.D. Richards — he of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy — and Shandy Jones (negro), near the 
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latter’s barber-shop, on Main street. The following para¬ 
graph, taken from the Monitor of the 23d March, ult., gives 
some idea of the character of old Richards, and of the 
manner of the famous meeting, also explained by a glance 
at the above wood-cut: 

“WHAT SCARAMOUCH IS THIS?”—Why, it is old Rich¬ 
ards, the reverend ‘fessor of Natural Philosophy, who ar¬ 
rived about two weeks since, to assist in disgracing the new 
State University. He is the greatest rascal of them all, for 
he comes in the form of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He 
figured in the nigger Legislature very extensively as a 
supporter of all the most obnoxious measures that were 
introduced. He went for the elevation of the negro race, 
by belching forth vindictive harangues against “rebels,” 
and by using his Yankee cuteness in pushing on those hor¬ 
rible bills, striking at the very existence of the Southern 
whites. The bare idea of such a depraved creature being 
in this vicinity, is enough to sicken honest men. He cele¬ 
brated himself, soon after his arrival, by embracing the 
stinking buck gorilla — Shandy Jones — on the streets. It 
seems that these two were bed-fellows, when in Montgom¬ 
ery together. We purpose to have a wood-cut of this street- 
hugging scene very soon. 

The young gorilla, to be seen climbing the barber’s pole, 
is a son of the old gorilla Jones — said to be an applicant 
for admission into the new State University. Richards is, 
undoubtedly, a great scamp. We have not only his record 
to prove the assertion, but, what is more conclusive, his 
impudent, Yankee-looking, repulsive phiz. He is the best 
subject for Ku-Klux treatment we have ever seen. The old 
rascal dresses elegantly, and struts these streets with much 
importance, followed by his numerous. Yankee progeny. If 
boys were anything like as mischievous as formerly, he 
would be driven off the streets with well-aimed rotten eggs. 
The sight of Richards and his little Richardses is disgusting 
in the extreme. 

The above cartoon affords a true-to-life description of the 
hugging. 
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on the Shell ! 99 

roi x u OUR hJkmr SHOT.” 

[Plate 16] 








[Plate 17] 



[Plate 18] 
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®ese pictorial assaults, plus regular editorial ones on the 
Republican faculty of the univpr<u+\r an-p-pi™ ' n ™ ie 

Republican governmentT+ sufflc iently annoyed the 

government at Montgomery that they threatened tn 

move the university out of Tuskaloosa unless the Monitor quieted 

random Ca f toons P ubIist >ed by the Monitor dealt with 

Governor WflSS, h « “SST* infre< »- *> May, 1869, 
L Dalton an* <5 ' Smitb dispatched his private secretary, D. 

, JJa j lton ’ and Secretary of State Charles A. Miller to Tind™ 

!°° Sa rep0rts of Ku Klux Klan activity. The^om- 

dubbed the investigation “Governor Smith’s Smelling Com 

and sket c b ed Carpetbagger Miller for its readers A 
St Plate* 15 r 6 SketCh ° f SCa ' aWag Dalton was not ™fdi; d .’‘ 

J n J ™. e the Monitor attacked John G. Stokes, the editor of 

dencmnced Ran<MtJi’ g0mery ^' abama State Journal. Stokes had 
Renounced Randolph s assaults on Miller and Dalton and now 

Randolph returned the compliment with a cartoon 2 explanT 
tion and a poem.* [See Plate 16.] explana- 

CantaiTI f rt T ^ufhfuHy represents the appearance of 
Captain John G . Stokes, “of the Mule Marines,” as he 

~V D 1 Charge that he made ’ solo > in the month 

timt he Wl™ eh® Me “ orab,e battlefield of Shiloh. At that 

«« he h h d noth . ln 5 hke 80 much blubber upon his person 
as he has accumulated since; for Confederate rations were 

not of a quality and quantity to preserve obesity. We knew 
Stokes about the time that he reached Montgomery from 
e war P a th, and we vouch for the correctness of this 
picture. We have seen him since the war, after he had 
become pampered and bloated from high living and heavy 
rm mg. he critter” that he rode so unmercifully'on 
® °® ca ®J on dropped from exhaustion, soon after passing 
the 50 mile post; when the valiant Falstaffian “rebel” tried 

rffm P< H d th f e WaS “ Ws ° Wn cIum »y heeIs - He escaped, 
a matter of course, after having such a long start He 

is now engaged in moulding “bullets of the brain” for the 


23 


24 


TuskaloosEi Independent Monitor, March 2, 1869 
Ibid., May 18, 1869. 

26 Ibid,, June 8, 1869. 
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State Journal. The pen is a better-weapon in his hands than 
was his over-sheathed sabre ... 

Three months passed before another wood-cut appeared. In 
September, 1869, the Monitor satirized one Republican’s reaction 
to the Monitor with this commentary. 28 [See Plate 17.] 

The above picture represents a scene that actually took place 
at Spiller’s corner, on Tuesday last, (our publication day). 
The old prodigal, Henry McGowan—known as the “Great 
Unwashed”—had just returned from eating the husks in 
Paducah, Ky., whither he had been driven into exile, about 
eighteen months ago, by the combined pressure of a squad 
of U.S. soldiers and a reputed gang of Ku-Kluxes; being a 
defaulter to the Government and a scallawag into the bar¬ 
gain. The impudence of this corrupt creature in daring to 
return here, transcends everything coming to our knowl¬ 
edge, save the mawkish, misplaced sympathy that some 
people express for him. The “Great Unwashed” did all he 
could do in that infamous Convention to injure the whites. 
Like a vile, venomous, ungrateful adder, he turned upon 
those people who had supported him with their patronage 
over twenty-five years. Subsequently, he honeyfuggled and 
embraced the negroes, in order to get their votes, when he 
dared to run for the office of Probate Judge. Sympathy for 
such an old reprobate is not only idle but wrong.—Who¬ 
ever may have sent for this unwashed Radical to return to 
Tuskaloosa, had better send him back straight to Paducah, 
“or some other seaport town.” To cap the climax of the 
insolence of the “Great Unwashed,” he ventures to tell our 
highly-respectable printer’s devil that he wouldn r t have the 
MONITOR as a gracious gift! Clear out, thou quondam 
worthy colleage of old Peck! 

In October the Monitor again attacked an individual Re¬ 
publican, Scalawag W. T. Blackford of Greensboro, who had 
been frequently lampooned in the Monitor's editorial columns. 
Accompanying the cartoon was a damning explanation of the 
figures. 87 [See Plate 18.] 


M Ibid., September 21, 1869. 
"Ibid., October 12, 1869. 
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The above picture represents a scene that actually took 
place in blackguard Blackford's house, in the town of 
Greensboro, Ala. A gentleman of that place, whose relia¬ 
bility cannot be questioned, informs us that a few weeks 
ago he was passing by the door of Blackford’s shop (which 
is in his dwelling), and beheld the miserable negro free 
lover seated therein, with a couple of black wenches, one 
by his side and the other in his lap, caressing him. This 
low down creature, Blackford, holds the responsible posi¬ 
tion of Probate Judge of Hale County; and has been already 
well ventilated in the Monitor’s columns, time and again. 
Regard for our readers prevents us from saying more con¬ 
cerning the vulgar fellow who disgraces the streets of the 
town of Greensboro by his unhallowed tread. The above 
picture well speaks volumes, and we now leave the black¬ 
guard Blackford in the company as described by our cor¬ 
respondent and as depicted by our cartoon artist. 

The last wood-cut to appear in 1869 ridiculed Scalawag 
Alexander McKinstry of Mobile, who was involved in an alter¬ 
cation with General James Holt Clanton, a prominent Alabama 
Democrat, and Ryland Randolph. After Clanton kicked McKin- 
stry, causing the latter s coat tails to fly up, McKinstry drew a 
pistol on the unarmed Clanton. Randolph then drew his own 
Derringer. While Clanton’s friends detained him, McKinstry 
walked away with Randolph following. Clanton caught up and 
lunged at McKinstry, who “turned tail” and ran into a drug 
store with Clanton beating on McKinstry’s back with his fists. 
McKinstry then ran out the other door with no one pursuing. 
The cartoon depicts McKinstry’s flight and briefly explained 
that the picture represented 

the manner in which the “Hon.” Alex. McKinstry “cut 
dirt” on the afternoon of the 20th of November, inst., when 
he imagined that Clanton and Randolph were after him. 
His speed exceeded in quickness all other on record. McK. 
was entered for the races at the Alabama State Fair , along 
with other jackasses, and won the prize for swiftness 28 
[See Plate 19.] 


iS Ibid., November 30, 1869. 
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[Plate 19] 
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[Plate 21] 


Adjournment, Sine Die, of McKinstry, Parsons 
& Co/s Mammoth menagerie, that has been 
Performing, for Nearly Five Months, Day and 
Night, in the State Capitol. 

[Plate 22] 
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In 1870 Randolph won election to the Alabama legislature 
when the Democrats carried the state, and the tone of the 
Monitor quieted perceptibly. No cartoons appeared in 1870, de¬ 
spite the election activities in the state. The only non-political 
cartoon in the Monitor appeared in the April 19, 1871, issue 
with this commentary. [See Plate 20.] 

The above cartoon is a fac-simile, on paper, of the modus 
operandi of the famous Street-Cars almost running on the 
grand Street-Railway, which is also almost completed, 
along Greensboro' Street. As our worthy and enterprising 
fellow citizens, Messrs. Baugh, Kennedy & Co., were, we 
believe, the originators of this tremendous project, we have 
thought it due them to give the cars a start from their 
office, on the corner of Main and Greensboro’ Streets. 

After a local election in November, 1871, the Monitor satir¬ 
ized Republicans again. Four new drawings appeared along 
with a sketch of Marshal John Purcell, now printed for a third 
time. The Monitor described these sketches as “true-to-life 
shadows of some of the very many well-known voters in Tuska- 
loosa,” taken by a “special artist at the polls.” 29 [See Plate 21.] 

Ryland Randolph sold the Independent Monitor in Decem¬ 
ber 1871, and in September, 1872, began publication of the Tus- 
kaloosa Blade. 30 This latter paper«carried one cartoon which 
appeared April 24, 1873. This wood-cut satirized Alabama’s 
dual legislatures, which existed from November 18, 1872, to 
March 3, 1873. During these months Republican legislators met 
at the Federal courthouse, while Democratic legislators met at 
the state capitol. Both groups claimed to be the lawful legis¬ 
lature of Alabama. Eventually, the U.S. Attorney General, 
George H. Williams, formulated a plan to resolve the two legis¬ 
latures into one, and a fusion legislature was organized in 
March with a slight Republican majority. The April cartoon 
depicted the adjournment of this fusion legislature. Lieutenant 
Governor Alexander MdKinstry and Speaker of the House Lewis 
E. Parsons had played important roles in Republican activities 
in this legislature. Accompanying the wood-cut was this ex¬ 
planation. [See Plate 22.] 


20 Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, November 8, 1871. 

S0 Ibid., December 27, 1871; Tuskaloosa Blade, September 5, 1872. 
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Mr. Merryman, on the left of the above cartoon, represents 
the rejoicing newspaper press of Alabama, on beholding 
the adjournment of the wretched concern that has cost the 
State so much money and sacrifice of reputation. 

The fellow over the donkey represents the Senate, which 
has been eager for adj ournment for some time, but has been 
repeatedly thrown, by the stubborn House, in its efforts 
to force that donkey to go home. 

Finally, yesterday, the 23d inst., after repeated trials for 
the past two months, Mr. Merryman, by a free use of 
printer’s ink, succeeded in driving both the jack-ass House 
and the fool Senate out of the many “rings” they had 
formed on Capitol Hill. Oh, what rejoicing will this news 
carry to every city, village, hamlet, cross road, log-cabin, 
fence-corner, field, woods, hollow tree in the land! Glory- 
Glory—Glory-ous! 


These cartoons appearing between October 16, 1867, and 
April 24,1873, were a journalistic novelty during Reconstruction. 
No contemporary Alabama newspaper carried anything com¬ 
parable. The artist responsible was never identified, although 
the initials “F.B.” faintly appeared on several of the wood-cuts. 
Under Randolph’s direction these drawings represented an in¬ 
teresting form of openly partisan criticism of Republican activi¬ 
ties in Alabama. The best of the cartoons illustrated ideas which 
Randolph had emphasized in his editorials for weeks earlier : 
attacks on general Republican policies in Alabama; criticism of 
local Tuskaloosa officials; condemnation of the faculty of the 
University of Alabama. The Monitor’s cartoons represented 
trenchant political criticism which heightened the power of 
Randolph’s editorials as a Democratic voice in Alabama. Most 
important of all, the famous hanging scene which appeared 
September 1, 1868, may have cost the Democrats a victory in 
several key states in the 1868 presidential election. The Monitor 
had found a powerful journalistic weapon in the political car¬ 
toon, one which would become a standard feature of twentieth- 
century editorial pages. 





JOHN W. DU BOSE: THE DISILLUSIONED ARISTOCRAT 

by Hugh C. Davis 

On February 12, 1883, Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama 
addressed the United States Senate on the plight of the cotton 
planter in the South. He pointed out that many cotton growers 
who had mortgaged their crops, plantations, and stock, were 
not making money and, indeed, were scarcely earning a living. 
Many of the ablest planters were forced to withdraw from 
agriculture. He cited an example: 

It was but yesterday that I had a letter from a gentleman 
who is a scientific cotton grower as well as a practical 
cotton grower, a man who may be said to have been raised 
in the cotton-field, perfectly sober in his habits, thoroughly 
studious, no more industrious man in the world than he is, 
no more intelligent man I think I know of, has been com¬ 
pelled to... go to North Alabama... and engage in the 
raising of fruits ... to make a living. 1 

The man of whom Morgan spoke, and of whom he made a 
microcosm of the South’s agricultural predicament, was John 
Witherspoon DuBose. 2 Within two years DuBose left agriculture, 
but a study of his ideological pilgrimage and his rationalization 
of it reveal many of the forces which undermined the agrarian 
mentality in the South from 1865 to 1896. 

A leading historian of the South has aptly described the 
post-Civil War reunion of the South with the North in terms 
of a forked road: One way, which Southerners followed for 
awhile, led to the “Right” and to an alliance with the industrial 
Northeast, and the other, which many took with the advent of 
Populism, led to the “Left” and to a coalition with the agrarian 
West. 8 The life of DuBose—planter, “New South” advocate, 


'Cong. Rec., 47th Cong., 2nd Sess., XIV, 3, 1883, p. 2494. 

"DuBose, John W. (ed.), Jefferson County and Birmingham, Alabama: 
Historical and Biographical (Birmingham, 1887), pp. 413-14 (hereinafter 
referred to as DuBose, Jefferson County ). 

8 C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, Vol. IX of 
A History of the South, eds., Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coul¬ 
ter (Baton Rouge, 1951), pp. 23-50 (hereinafter referred to as Wood¬ 
ward, New South). 
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newspaperman, and historian — is a study in ideological zig¬ 
zagging from one road to the other and ultimately to a retreat 
to the old way of sectional nationalism. In the post-Reconstruc- 
ton period, DuBose moved from the agrarian background of a 
once-wealthy planter, to the staff of a Birmingham newspaper 
and the support of the “New South” cause, to the side of Reuben 
F. Kolb and William J. Bryan in politics, to a renunciation of 
Bryan, and finally to a rationale in which he idealized the ante¬ 
bellum period when he had been prosperous and happy. 

DuBose was born March 5, 1836, into the wealthy planter 
milieu of Society Hill, South Carolina. 4 In 1850 his family moved 
to the Canebrake region of Marengo County, Alabama, where 
they established Cedar Grove plantation. 5 6 At the age of nine¬ 
teen, DuBose became a planter, a vocation in which he continued 
for twenty-eight years. He estimated that by 1861 his property 
was worth in gold, “free from debt,” $30,000, and that his 
parents’ assets totaled $225,000.° 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, DuBose became a Con¬ 
federate cavalry officer, but because of partial deafness he 
retired from active duty and served as a recruiter. 7 In 1866, as 
a result of an ante-bellum debt, the “confiscation” of property 
in Negroes by the federal government, and the post-bellum de¬ 
preciation of land values, the elder DuBose mortgaged Cedar 
Grove to his Mobile cotton factors. 8 The refusal of DuBose’s 

4 Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 

Biography, 4 vols. (Chicago, 1921), IV, p. 511 (hereinafter referred to 
as Owen, Alabama). 

6 DuBose, “Recollections of the Plantation,’’ Alabama Historical Quar¬ 
terly, I, 1 (Spring, 1930), pp. 63-75; I, 2(Summer, 1930), pp. 107-18. This 
article was written in 1904. It was taken from DuBose’s diary in which 
he described the family’s trip from South Carolina to Alabama. Ibid.; 
DuBose, “Sketches of Four Families,” p. 243 (MS memoir written in 
1898, in the John W. DuBose Papers, Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery; hereinafter-ref erred to as DuBose, 
“Sketches,” and as DuBose Papers). Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History hereinafter will be abbreviated ASDAH. 

"DuBose, “Sketches,” p. 305; DuBose, “Memoir of Four Families,” p. 
80 (MS memoir written in 1898, in the DuBose Papers; hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as DuBose, “Memoir”). 

7 DuBose, “Sketches,” p. 301; Owen, Alabama, III, p. 511; Albert B. 
Moore, History of Alabama (University, Alabama, 1934), p. 427. 

"DuBose, “Sketches,” pp. 253-55. 
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mother to relinquish her claim to the estate, on the grounds of 
her dowry, led to lengthy litigation. The plantation was not 
lost to the family until 1876. In the meantime, DuBose suc¬ 
cessfully farmed Cedar Grove until 1873 when, smitten by the 
national financial crisis and drained of funds because of the 
family s legal contest, he rented out Cedar Grove and became 
the manager of the Windsor plantation in Marengo County. 0 

In 1876, in partnership with William A. Gunter of Mont¬ 
gomery, DuBose managed a farm of over 1,000 acres near 

Pike Road, in Montgomery County, where he remained until 
1882. 9 10 

By this time, however, DuBose was convinced that he could 
not be a successful planter. He complained that although he 
produced much cotton, his profits passed quickly into the hands 
of his creditors and that the lack of free, long-term credit 
prevented the development of a much-needed diversified farm¬ 
ing in Alabama. He wrote Robert McKee, former “fire-eating” 
editor of the Selma Southern Argus, that “ccupital in cash, is 
necessary to work the reform by which, only, large agricultural 
interests can be maintained at the South. Credit on a cotton 

crop lien means degradation [stc] to the industry. Just then I 
hope to escape it. ,m 

DuBose hoped to flee to Birmingham and to employment 
on the staff of a newspaper because, he said, “Progress in this 
State is beginning about the mines, and will develop unquestion¬ 
ably. Birmingham is a wide awake settlement, and will be a 
town capable of supporting any kind of enterprise.” 10 DuBose’s 
hour of deliverance, however, was not yet at hand; in 1882 he 
failed in his Pike Road venture and rented a small farm in 

9 DuBose, “Memoir,” p. 168. John T. Morgan, the future Senator from 

Alabama, was one of the DuBose’s counsellors in the litigation over 
Cedar Grove. Ibid. 

10 Ibid., pp. 163-69. 

“DuBose, Pike Road, Alabama, to Robert McKee (n.p.), September 3, 

1881, in the Robert McKee Papers, ASDAH (hereinafter referred to as 
McKee Papers). 

“Ibid. 
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Lawrence County, in northern Alabama, where he raised fruits 
to make a living. 13 

In November, 1888, the Corbin Banking Company of New 
York hired DuBose to supervise its Florence Planting Company 
on Harwood's Island, Chicot County, Arkansas. John C. Calhoun, 
formerly of Marengo County and an acquaintance of DuBose, 
was the bank’s general manager of plantation properties. Un¬ 
fortunately, the company defaulted in interest payments on 
the $250,000 of bonds used to finance the undertaking. This, 
coupled with a disastrous flood and late cotton planting, ruined 
the company. DuBose commented that his career of twenty-eight 
years in agriculture was closed. 14 Actually it was not. The gentle¬ 
man farmer may have escaped to Alabama’s “boom town” of 
Birmingham, but he never escaped his background as a Black 
Belt planter and the outlook which it gave him. 

In November, 1884, DuBose moved to Birmingham and 
joined the staff of the Weekly Iron Age. 15 He also began his 
career as an author. The publishers of the Iron Age engaged 
him to edit The Mineral Wealth of Alabama and Birmingham, 
which appeared in 1886. 16 In 1887 he edited a history of Jeffer¬ 
son County and wrote for the federal government a pamphlet 
entitled Report on Internal Commerce of the United States as 
to Alabama. 17 In 1888, he contributed the chapter on Birming¬ 
ham to Northern Alabama Historical and Biographical .“ 


“DuBose, “Autobiography,” pp. 51-52 (MS written in 1916, in the 
DuBose Papers); DuBose, Jefferson County, pp. 413-14 (see p. 1, n. 1, 
above); DuBose, “Memoir,” p. 169. DuBose’s mother described her son’s 
year in Lawrence County as “tight times” in which DuBose experienced 
“full well, the discomforts of poverty.” Elizabeth Boykin DuBose (n.p.), 
to J. W. DuBose, Harwood’s Island, Arkansas, February 5, 1884, in the 
DuBose Papers. 

“DuBose, “Autobiography,” pp. 51-52. 

“Birmingham Weekly Iron Age, January 29, 1885, to December 23, 
1886, passim. 

“DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, to Robert McKee, Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, December 11, 1884, in the McKee Papers; DuBose, Mineral Wealth 
of Alabama and Birmingham (Birmingham, 1886), p. 185. 

“Owen, Alabama, III, p. 511. 

“DuBose, “Birmingham,” Northern Alabama Historical and Biographi¬ 
cal (Birmingham, 1888), pp. 744-58 (hereinafter referred to as DuBose, 
“Birmingham,” Northern Alabama). 
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While plantation supervisor at Harwood’s Island, DuBose 
began to correspond with Benjamin Cudworth Yancey about 
writing some articles for the Philadelphia Times on William 
Lowndes Yancey, Benjamin’s brother. From this start DuBose 
developed into the biographer of the great advocate of secession. 
The biography, published in 1892, was the work for which 
DuBose became the best known in Alabama and in the South. 18 

From 1887 to 1895 DuBose continued to work as an edi¬ 
torial writer for principal newspapers in the Birmingham area. 80 
The dreams he nourished to “go along with the grand develop¬ 
ments of the mining section of Alabama” did not materialize, 
however, and he found the profits from his newspaper and 
literary work as meagre as those from planting. 21 DuBose tried 
several times, but unsuccessfully, to get to a permanent staff 
position with the Anniston Hot Blast. He also attempted to 
obtain a government subsidy to publish an abridgement of the 
debates of Congress, but found no backers for his scheme. In 
the late 1880’s he considered returning to farming to make a 
living. 22 

From 1890 to 1894 DuBose, an ardent Democrat, cut across 
country in search of the left fork of the road to reunion. In 
1890 he wrote that the Farmers’ Alliance was “a consolidation, 

“DuBose, Harwood’s Island, Arkansas, to B. C. Yancey, Cave Spring, 
Georgia, August 20, 1884 and July 6, 1887, both letters in the B. C. Yancey 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina; 
DuBose, The Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey : A History of 
Political Parties in the United States , from 1834 to 1864; Especially as to 
the Origin of the Confederate States (Birmingham, 1892) hereinafter 
referred to as DuBose, Yancey ); DuBose, Alabama's Tragic Decade : Ten 
Years of Alabama , 1865-1874 , edited by James K. Greer (Birmingham, 
1940), xxii (hereinafter referred to as DuBose and Greer, Tragic De¬ 
cade) . 

“DuBose, “Sketches,” p. 313; DuBose and Greer, Tragic Decade , xx. 

21 DuBose, Harwood’s Island, Arkansas, to Mary E. Morgan (daughter 
of Senator John T. Morgan) (n.p.), March 7, 1884, in the DuBose Papers. 

2 Robert McKee (n.p.), to DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, November 
23, 1887; R. M. DuBose, Anniston, Alabama, to J. W. DuBose, Birmingham, 
Alabama, January 26, 1889; Robert McKee, Jacksonville, Alabama, to 
DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, March 24, 1890; Robert McKee, Wash¬ 
ington, to DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, September 27, 1888; William 
W. Screws, Washington, to DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, April 25, 
1892, all in the DuBose Papers. 
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trust, scheme, a whole flight of stairs in advance of the Re¬ 
publican party.” He agreed with Senator John T. Morgan that 
a congressman would have to deny his official oath “to live up 
to the demands” of the Alliance. 23 DuBose declared that the 
Alliance heralded a “revolution ... ominously fed from without” 
and that its program contained radical schemes of government 
new to the American system and “repulsive especially to South¬ 
ern traditions.” 24 In 1891 former United States Representative 
John M. Martin, then chairman of the Democratic Executive 
Committee of Jefferson County, suggested that DuBose write 
a newspaper article to commend confidence in the motives of 
the Alliance, to keep out of the Alliance “all dogmas repugnant 
to Democratic teachings,” and to discourage the formation of 
a farmers 2 party. 25 In 1892 DuBose was contracted by the Shelby 
Chronicle to write three or four articles “as... hot as the bot¬ 
tom of the devil’s frying pan” against the rising third-party 
movement in Alabama, and in 1893 he endorsed the Sayre Elec¬ 
tion Law, which the followers of Allianceman Reuben F. Kolb 
repudiated in the state senate. The law became, as was intended, 

an instrument to keep conservative Democrats in power. 26 In 

short, until 1893, DuBose, like many conservatives, believed that 

the Alliance did not represent the true historical and ideological 

interests of Alabama and of the South. 

By February, 1894, however, DuBose was identified with the 
Democratic party’s “mugwump” wing, which supported the 
“regular” but “silverite” candidate for governor, Joseph F. 


23 DuBose, East Lake, Alabama, to Robert McKee (n.p.), November 13, 
1890, in the McKee Papers. 

24 DuBose, “Forty Years of Alabama—1861-1901; A History of the Lapse 
and Recovery of Civil Government” (MS written in 1904, in the DuBose 
Papers; hereinafter referred to as DuBose, “Forty Years”). 

25 Martin, Birmingham, Alabama, to DuBose,-Mt. Pinson, Alabama, 
August 19, 1891, in the DuBose Papers; Owen, Alabama, IV, p. 1165. 

20 S. D. Wilds, Columbiana, Alabama, to DuBose, Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama, July 9, 1892; A. D. Sayre (n.p.), to DuBose, Mt. Pinson, Alabama, 
February 23, 1893, both in the DuBose Papers; Malcolm C. McMillan, 
Constitutional Development in Alabama: A Study in Politics, the Negro, 
and Sectionalism, vol. 37 of the James Sprunt Studies in History and 
Political Science (Chapel Hill, 1955), p. 224 (hereinafter referred to as 
McMillan, Constitutional Development). 
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Johnston. 27 In August, 1894, as a devotee to free silver, he 
slipped into Kolb's newly founded Jeffersonian Democratic 
party whose shibboleth was “a free ballot and fair count" 
and the “unlimited coinage of silver." The Jeffersonian Demo¬ 
crats co-operated closely with the Populists. In 1894 DuBose 
voted for Kolb in the gubernatorial race with William C. Oates, 
the candidate of conservative Democracy. 28 DuBose labelled 
himself a “native born Democratf’who on occasion voted “Popu¬ 
list" to “stay the tide of Republicanism." 20 He voted for Kolb 
primarily because he believed that the free coinage of silver 
would revive the South’s agriculture. Otherwise, DuBose mor’e 
than casually disliked Oates, who as a congressman in 1893, had 
voted to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. 80 DuBose’s 

move to “Kolbism" was a reaction against the “organized" De¬ 
mocracy which, he believed, refused to recognize pressing eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political problems threatening the well-being 
of the South. 

From the late summer of 1895 to the early fall of 1897, 
DuBose was an editorial writer for the Birmingham People's 
Tribune, the organ of Kolb’s Jeffersonian Democracy. Early in 
1896 Kolb began to advocate fusion with the Republicans on a 
state level. The resulting coalition ticket was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the elections of August, 1896. 81 In October, 1896, 
Kolb balked at further co-operation with the Republicans, sup- 


27 W. H. Skaggs, Birmingham, Alabama, to Robert McKee, Piedmont, 
Alabama, February 19, 1894, in the McKee Papers. 

28 Birmingham People’s Weekly Tribune, May 14, 1896 ; William Warren 
Rogers, “Agrarianism in Alabama, 1865-1896” (unpublished Ph. D. dis¬ 
sertation, University of North Carolina, 1959), pp. 394 and 463 (herein¬ 
after referred to as Rogers, “Agrarianism in Alabama”); DuBose and 
Greer, Tragic Decade, xix. 

29 DuBose, Wetumpka, Alabama, to J. F. Johnston, Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, September 16, 1899, in the Joseph Forney Johnston Executive 
Papers, ASDAH (hereinafter referred to as Johnston Executive Papers). 

°W. C. Oates, Washington, to DuBose, Mt. Pinson, Alabama, November 
3, 1893, in the DuBose Papers. 

81 DuBose, “Personal Correspondence, 1894-97,” passim, in the DuBose 
Papers; William Warren Rogers, “Alabama’s Reform Press: Militant 
Spokesman for the Agrarian Revolt,” Agricultural History, XXXIV 2 
(April, 1960), p. 65. ' 
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ported “regular” national and state Democratic candidates, and 
was promptly read out of the Populist party. 82 

In 1897 Kolb sold th $ Tribune. DuBose renounced fusionists, 
none of whom could “fill Kolb’s shoes.” 33 He sought patronage 
from the newly elected “silverite” Governor Johnston, whom 
he supported in the election of 1896 and whose money views he 
claimed to have held “from the first.” 34 The state hired DuBose 
as an agricultural consultant to supervise irrigation of the 
prison farm at Speigner. He later oversaw agricultural work 
at the state penitentiary at Wetumpka. 36 

By 1898 DuBose was again a “regular” Democrat. The 
central stream of Democracy, the party of free silver, had 
turned toward him an dhad engulfed his position. In the light of 
the impending constitutional convention to disfranchise the 
Negro, of which he approved, DuBose stressed white supremacy. 
Instead of a Johnston candidate for governor in 1900, he en¬ 
visioned the conservative businessman William A. Handley as 
another George S. Houston who would reunite Alabama on the 
grounds of white supremacy, as Houston had in 1874. 36 

Although in 1901 DuBose still referred to himself as a 
cotton planter, he considered his literary career a “normal con¬ 
dition.” 87 The opportunity soon afforded itself to him to pursue 
“letters” further. DuBose became involved in political infight¬ 
ing in the state prison administration and he was not reassigned 
to penitentiary work under the new governor, William J. Sam- 


82 Ibid Rogers, “Agrarianism in Alabama,” pp. 545-46; People’s Week¬ 
ly Tribune t October 1, 1896. 

8 a DuBose, Woodlawn, Alabama, to Chappell Cory (Private Secretary 
to Governor Johnston), Montgomery, Alabama, March 29, 1897, in the 
Chappell Cory Papers, ASDAH. 

84 DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, to J. F. Johnston, Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, September 1, 1897, in the Johnston Executive Papers. 

85 DuBose, Woodlawn, Alabama, to J. F. Johnston, Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, November 14, 1898; DuBose, Wetumpka, Alabama, to J. F. Johns¬ 
ton, Montgomery, Alabama, August, 1899, both in the DuBose Papers. 
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ford. 88 He then found employment on the staff of the states De¬ 
partment of Archives and History. 36 DuBose concentrated, as in 
the biography of Yancey, on writing his view of the history of 
Alabama and of the South. The result was a lengthy manuscript 
entitled “Forty Years of Alabama—1861-1901: A History of 
the Lapse and Recovery of Civil Government/’ 40 This work was 
published in modified and serial form in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald in 1918 and 1914. The first series of articles of 164 
numbers, which covered the Reconstruction period, was entitled 

Ten Years of Alabama.” James K. Greer edited and published 
these articles under the title, Alabama/s Tragic Decade , in 1940. 
The second series, of 150 numbers, entitled “Eight Governors 
of Alabama,” covered the period from 1874 to 1901. 41 In 1906, 
when he left the Archives, DuBose had moved farther away 
from his former political affections. He feared Bryan’s tongue 
and accused the peerless leader of not understanding funda¬ 
mental questions. 42 

In 1907, at the age of seventy-one, DuBose again sought and 
received employment from the state convict bureau during the 
administration of Governor Braxton B. Comer. His position, 
however, was intentionally a minor one that he might continue 
to write history. He unsuccessfully sought the aid of several 
prominent Alabamians to publish his history of Alabama in 
order that the “light of the lost civilization” might not “flicker 
out.” 48 DuBose ended his connection with the prison administra¬ 
tion in 1912, the same year in which his book, General Joseph 
Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee, was published. 

SB Ibid.; DuBose (n.p.), to B. A. Henry (n.p.), March 7, 1901, in the 
DuBose Papers. 

SB DuBose, “Personal Correspondence, 1901-06,” passim, in the DuBose 

Papers; DuBose, Birmingham, Alabama, to Thomas G. Jones, December 
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40 This MS, written in 1904, was 2,080 pages in length. 
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Tragic Decade, xvii. 

DuBose (n.p.), to T. G. Jones, Montgomery, Alabama, December 30, 
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From 1912 until his death in 1918, in addition to a historical 
series in the Age-Herald, DuBose contributed articles to several 
periodicals in the South as well as a series of articles on ante¬ 
bellum American history to the Montgomery Advertiser: u In 
1914 he was again associated with the Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. 45 DuBose, who had become com¬ 
pletely deaf in his old age, was struck unawares by a locomotive 
and killed in Birmingham in 1918. 46 

When he died DuBose held essentially the same conserva¬ 
tive values to which he subscribed in 1856 when, as a young 
man of nineteen years, he became a planter. What then, in the 
light of his “defection” to “Kolbism” in 1894, is the explanation 
of his having returned, full circle, ideologically ? In answer to 
that question, DuBose the historian reveals DuBose the planter- 
aristocrat, for in his philosophy of history is found his expla¬ 
nation of what he thought had happened to himself and to the 
South. He subsumed the major aspects of his thought — politics, 
race, and economics—into his view of American history. 

Like John Locke, DuBose traced the origin of government 
back to an age of innocence in human history in which the type 
of government which man chose was fixed in nature; man ob¬ 
served “the divine economy”—the organization and interrela¬ 
tionships of the “parts” of nature—and devised a social polity. 
The result, was a national organism in which constituent parts 
were maintained in their specific spheres. The highest evolution 
of this “organism” was the American federal system, based on 
two distinct geographical sections whose limits, institutions, and 
“national characteristics” the laws of climate and production 
defined. 47 

DuBose subscribed to a historical theory, common in nine¬ 
teenth-century America, that British America’s two “climatic” 
divisions were settled by people who shared the British love of 
liberty, but who had entirely different attitudes and customs. 


“Montgomery Advertiser, March 4, 1914 to December 6, 1914, passim 
(hereinafter referred to as Advertiser). 

“DuBose, “Recollections of the Plantation,” p. 63 n. 

“DuBose and Greer, Tragic Decade, xxiii; Owen, Alabama, III, p. 511. 
“DuBose, Yancey, pp. 1-2. 
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According to DuBose, an urbane, cultured gentry ruled the 
South, but religious zealots of restrained and austere habits 
controlled the North. 48 Because of common grievances against 
the mother country, the law of “community interest” prevailed 
and the two sections formed a compact of states, which were 
but artificial creations within the permanent limits of the sec¬ 
tions. 49 The Constitution was merely the result of the co-opera¬ 
tion and compromises of two “natural” divisions of territory. 
Without the Constitution, there was no obligation of interde¬ 
pendence of sections. Conflict was endemic between the two 
regions with their political association. 50 

In DuBose’s view, collision between the two sections as¬ 
sumed different forms from time to time; but the North, failing 
to dominate the union in the Missouri Compromise and through 
Clay’s American System, turned to constitutional revolution. 51 
According to DuBose, a growing Northern radical party plotted 
to reconstruct the South—to subordinate it to Northern politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic views. 3 " 

Beginning with William L. Garrison’s abolitionist move¬ 
ment in the early 1830’s, the Northern conspiracy passed 
through several stages. Radicals settled immigrants in free 
states in order to increase Northern representation in Congress; 
they flooded the South with abolition propaganda and sent 
ideological missionaries to the South disguised as teachers; 
they planned a Southwide servile insurrection which failed; 
some Northern states enacted personal liberty laws in direct 
violation of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850; and abolitionists 
supported financially the raid into Maryland of the fanatical 


i8 Ibid.; DuBose, “Eight Governors of Alabama,” Article Number 1, 
Age-Herald, January 19, 1913 (hereinafter referred to as DuBose, “Eight 
Governors”); John S. Ezell, The South Since 1865 (New York, 1963), 
P-5. 

40 DuBose, Yancey, p. 1; DuBose, “Forty Years,” p. 118. 

5 u DuBose, “Forty Years,” pp, 115-20. 

51 DuBose, “Eight Governors,” No. 1 , Age-Herald, January 19, 1913; 
DuBose, “Yancey; A Study,” Gulf States Historical Magazine, I, 5 (March, 
1903), pp. 311-12; DuBose, Montgomery, Alabama, to Hilary A. Herbert, 
Washington, July 22, 1906, in the Hilary A. Herbert Papers, in the South¬ 
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John Brown. The climax to the conspiracy of the Radicals was 
the election of Lincoln. 63 As successor to Garrison and Brown, 
Lincoln recognized that a war was needed to hold the Northern 
“nullifying” states together and led the North to accept the 
“alleged” constitutional prerogative to conquer the seceding 
states. 64 What the revolutionists could not accomplish from 1831 
to 1860, because they lacked an army, Lincoln achieved with 
a force of over 2,000,000 men, according to DuBose. 55 

In DuBose’s philosophy of history the South resisted the 
North's abrogation of fundamental constitutional theory by 
forming the Confederacy, a reform movement to return to the 
“normal assertion of the American idea.” 56 Because the “con¬ 
spirators” had made slavery the issue between the sections, the 
defense of the institution was the “predicate for the security 
of the American system of government.” 57 Furthermore, Lin¬ 
coln’s apothegm that a house divided would fall was false. In 
DuBose’s theory, the house was divided in the original plan of 
nature and had flourished half slave and half free. 68 

Although Appomattox symbolized to DuBose the “accident 
of defeat” in war, it did not mean to him the destruction of the 
“Republic of Republics.” He claimed that this principal had no 
“Waterloo”; the Confederacy was not an “ism,” but a truth 
rooted in nature; not a man-made revolution, but a natural evo¬ 
lution in government which defeated Confederates resolved to 
continue to defend. 59 He noted that inasmuch as the “conspira- 


“DuBose, Yancey, pp. 159-399, passim; DuBose, “Forty Years,” pp. 
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tors”had failed to inject the Negro into Southern political, social, 
and economic life from 1831 to 1865, the “constitutional revo¬ 
lution” would continue. Thus in the “desperation of its inven¬ 
tions and the diabolism of its perpetrations” Reconstruction 
began. 00 


DuBose used his conspiratorial theory of history to explain 
why the “obviously good” did not prevail in his life and in 
Southern society in the post-war period. In so doing he evidenced 
the proclivity of the extreme “Right” (and of the extreme 
“Left”) in the American tradition to accept a unitary rather 
than a plural explanation of history. 61 DuBose simply blamed 
Alabama’s post-war woes on the Radical Republican plot against 
Southern “civilization.” 

In DuBose’s interpretation the continuum of conspiracy and 
revolution extended from 1865 to 1901 in Alabama. The first 
phase of this period (1865-1874) was marked by the attempt 
of the revolutionists to force a collision of the races by legis¬ 
lating the Negro into a place of social and political equality 
with the whites. 62 The Radicals imposed such “monstrous” egali¬ 
tarian schemes as the Civil Rights Act, the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and the Reconstruction amendments on Alabama. Such measures 
disenchanted the Negro with his foreordained “place” in so¬ 
ciety as a manual laborer. To DuBose the colored races were 
naturally “submissive bondsmen” where they were not “incor¬ 
rigible savages.” 63 To him slavery had not been an evil. It had 
been “coincident to the organized life of mankind”; it had 
originated in the early history of man when society “naturally” 
divided into classes on the basis of ability. Despite the world¬ 
wide abolitionist movement in the nineteenth century, the 


60 DuBose, “Eight Governors,” No. 17, Age-Herald , April 6, 1913. 
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dominance of one class over another persisted; “subordination 
of class to class is still the price of bread/’ DuBose asserted. 64 

In his ante-bellum experience as a planter, in his constitu¬ 
tional theory, and with liberal aid from the racial theories of 
John C. Calhoun, DuBose found ample proof of the correctness 
of his view of the Negro. 

To DuBose the black man was the unequalled agricultural 
laborer who, fortunately, became the “inevitable, generic, nega¬ 
tive force of social organization” which made possible the Black 
Belt plantation life which DuBose idealized in his memory. 65 In 
turn, the slaves became the “quasi-pastorate” of their masters 
and achieved the highest degree of civilization in the history of 
their race. 66 

After the war, as before, the Negro remained the “mudsill” 
of Alabama society, despite the attempts of revolutionists to 
make him the equal of the white man. 67 Because he believed that 
Radical Reconstruction measures violated the laws governing 
society, DuBose took vigorous exception to the disjunctive prop¬ 
osition of Carl Schurz that the Negro of the post-war South 
would become either a serf or a citizen. 68 To DuBose there was 
a via media based on natural law and established custom. He 
argued that as the South had developed industrially, so the 
Negro had evolved racially to fulfill his role in the economy of 
the “New South.” With “unerring certainty” and in keeping 
with the “eternal laws” of organized society, the Negro found 
the social level which nature had ordained for him, even in an 
industrialized society—-that of the lowest of manual laborers. 60 

In terms of established custom, DuBose’s solution to the 
“revolutionary” measures imposed on the South from without, 

“DuBose, “The Negro in the Beginning/’ Advertiser, July 26, 1914; 
DuBose, “Eight Governors,” No. 9, Age-Herald; March 2, 1913. 

“DuBose, “Yancey: A Study,” p. 312. 

“DuBose, “Forty Years,” pp. 21-22. 

67 DuBose, “Yancey: A Study,” p. 312. 

68 Carl Schurz, “Can the South Solve the Negro Problem?” McClure’s 
Magazine, XXII, 3 (January, 1904), p. 270. DuBose’s response to Schurz’s 
article is contained in an unpublished essay of twenty-nine typewritten 
pages entitled “The Southern View,” in the DuBose Papers. 
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his via media between Schurz’s alternatives of the Negro as 
serf or citizen, was the time-tested paternalism of the planta¬ 
tion transferred into a post-war setting. Co-dependent groups 
fulfilled prescribed functions j the Negro enjoyed the privileges 
of free labor and educational opportunities equal to the white 
man’s, and the whites ruled. 70 Thus, in response to Carl Schurz’s 

question, “Can the South Solve the Negro Problem?” DuBose 
declared: 

... there is absolutely nothing in the organization of society 
in Alabama which operates to the prejudice of the native 
and original powers of the negro in self-culture and self¬ 
promotion. Booker Washington and many thousands of 
negroes in Alabama are living illustrations of the consent 
of the governing community to make secure to them every 
enjoyment of life they may reap from their own endeavor 
•.. Southern whites ... comparable with examples of their 
race in all ages... accept the negro on terms that reason 
justifies and experience proves. 71 

According to DuBose, the liability of the South to solve the race 
problem was an “organic responsibility” not foreign to the 

“instincts” of the whites nor in conflict with the self-interest 
of Southern “civilization.” 72 

In his constitutional arguments against the Radical Re¬ 
publican “conspiracy,” DuBose buttressed his view that nature 
had ordained the Negro to be a laborer. He reasoned that in 
the Fourteenth Amendment the federal government arbitrarily 
and capriciously conferred civil rights on a race which was 
ready for the transition from slave to wage labor, but not for 
social and political equality. 73 Such enactments defied the “or¬ 
ganic law” of 1789, which had not provided citizenship for the 
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Negro. The right to be enumerated to determine a state's con¬ 
gressional representation was the only political privilege which 
the original Constitution conferred on the Negro, along with 
minors and women. 74 In keeping with the constitutional theory 
to which he subscribed, and sounding very much like Edmund 
Burke, DuBose declared that “a constitution of a free govern¬ 
ment is valid only as an evolution from the mind, manners, 
physical strength and moral status of the community gov¬ 
erned.” 75 

An analysis of the voting statistics in 1904 convinced Du¬ 
Bose that the Negro electorate did not “naturally” spring from 
the “dominating energies of community life” in Alabama. He 
noted that thirty-six years after the ratification of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment, only 2,380 of 827,307 Negroes in Alabama 
voted, but 187,492 of a white population of 1,001,390 exercised 
the franchise. Furthermore, the number of registered Negro 
voters declined from 79,811 in 1900, in the Black Belt alone, 
to 2,980 in the entire state in 1903. 7a The obvious fallacy in Du- 
Bose's argument was the omission of the fact that the Alabama 
Constitution of 1901 disfranchised the majority of the Negroes 
in the state. 

In DuBose’s rationale natural law determined Southern 
social and economic organization, and constitutional theory vin¬ 
dicated it. He argued, however, for the meliorative influence 
of the human mind to plan for the maintenance of the status quo 
through political party control. 77 There would be no compromise 
between government by Negroes, “guided by aliens without ca¬ 
pacity,” and government by the men and the race which had 
governed “in prosperity and glory.” 78 In 1874 the Democratic 
and Conservative party, which to DuBose was virtually equiva¬ 
lent with the native white population, overthrew the Radical 

Republican government. “Redemption” marked the beginning 

' . 
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of the end of the constitutional conspiracy which had begun 
in the 1880's.*. 

r ■ ■ , 

The instrument of conspiracy in the second phase of the 
post-war Radical revolution (1874-1901) was the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which enfranchised the Negro. It legacy was dis¬ 
sension within the party of white supremacy. Political power 
accrued to the Negro voter in intra-party quarrels, and an “ar¬ 
bitrary political machine’—the Democratic and Conservative 
party-—was necessary to neutralize that power. 80 The essential 
objective of any election in Alabama was to protect the status 
quo of white supremacy, according to DuBose. 81 In the county 
convention system, which apportioned delegates to the state 
convention on the basis of votes cast in the previous guberna¬ 
torial election, he saw no grave injustice, although it gave a pre¬ 
ponderance of delegates to the Black Belt counties. To DuBose, 
Alabama was a constitutional government—a rule of socio¬ 
economic interest groups—not a government of the majority. 
The Black Belt contributed heavily to the state’s economy; 
therefore, he stated, “good government for the state required 
that the negroes of the black belt counties should be governed 
by the whites of those same counties.” 82 

The Radical Republican revolution “from without” reached 
its meridian and threatened white supremacy in Alabama when 
Democrats and Populists battled for the Negro vote from 1890 
to 1894 during the two terms of Governor Thomas G. Jones. 83 
By 1892, according to DuBose, the suffrage in the Black Belt 
was an ethical monstrosity,” and an election for governor was 
impossible without charges and countercharges of fraud. 84 To 
DuBose, however, the factions of the 1890’s, in one of which 
he was very much involved, were but a “passing wind,” and in 
1901, Alabama once and for all ended the Northern constitu- 
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tional conspiracy by writing a new state constitution to dis¬ 
franchise the Negro. 85 If DuBose recognized the fact that the 
disfranchisement of the Negro had the same ring to it as the 
“nullifying” activities ^of the Northern states in the 1850’s, in 
their enactment of personal liberty laws, he did not let con¬ 
sistency become his hobgoblin. His belief that the Reconstruc¬ 
tion amendments were never legally ratified would have encom¬ 
passed such an exigency. 86 Otherwise, the revolution of 1865- 
1901 failed because the Negro freedmen had no instinct, capa¬ 
city, or sympathy for politics. In 1911, DuBose observed that the 
exclusion of the Negro from politics had created a “mutuality of 
confidence” unknown since slavery. Negroes placed in contact 
with educated whites had the “docility and courtesy” which they 
had in servitude. 87 

The Constitution of 1901 restored many of DuBose’s 
cherished values of the old regime and, in his view, defeated the 
Northern constitutional conspiracy. In the light of DuBose’s 
conservative and orthodox interpretation of Alabama history 
and of the Negro, an explanation of his political odyssey into 
Kolb’s camp from 1894 to 1896 must be sought elsewhere. It is 
found in his economic philosophy. Despite his career as an 
author and his excursion into journalism, DuBose still thought 
like a planter. 88 As with political-racial questions, he found in 
economic events a Northern conspiracy against the South, and 
in this area the plot proved more successful. 

The crux of DuBose’s economic theory was that the Re¬ 
publican party from its inception had conspired to make the 
South the colonial annex of the North, an opinion with which 
such prominent twentieth-century historians as Walter P. 
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al * d Benjamin B * Kendrick would have concurred heart¬ 
ily. DuBose found the parthenogenesis of Northern economic 
imperialism in the morbid, ambivalent mind of the colonial 
.Puritan, who institutionalized self-righteousness, but was 
amoral when economic self-interest was at stake . 80 DuBose con¬ 
tended that the Southern people, “for more than a century home 
bred, land proprietors, prosperous and happy, individual in 
habit, had easily preserved the instinct of their ancestry that 

. e ,. S0 !i ° mte of government was the administration of 
justice. On the other hand, Northerners, whom DuBose im¬ 
plied were of mongrelized stock/unhappy, and given to “isms” 
and poverty, employed government in league with commerce— 
a bastard political force”—to protect “Captains of Industry'? 
m their struggle to accumulate wealth and in the conquest of 


To DuBose the “gravamen” of Northern conspiracy in the 
South, the seat of “true” Americanism, was not the abolition 
of slavery; it was, rather, the “debauchment of the fiscal and 
monetary system” of the United States coupled with the de¬ 
struction of civil government in Alabama . 93 According- to DuBose 
step by step the facilities of the planters to obtafe mX to 
operate their plantations were abridged . 94 DuBose estimated 
thaU Confiscation” of property in slaves reduced the DuBose 
family assets by three-fourths . 95 The federal government's seiz¬ 
ure of cotton after the was further deprived the planter of need¬ 
ed capital. Burdensome federal cotton taxes compounded the 
plight of the Southern planter. The destruction wrought by the 
war and the increased expenses involved in the civic care of 
freed slaves caused added taxation in Alabama prior to Radical 
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Reconstruction. Regular taxes were not collected in 1865 and 
1866. In 1867, however, taxes were collected at a rate of one- 
fourth of one per cent. The Reconstruction government raised 
the rate to three-fourths of one per cent on property of all 
descriptions and imposed new license taxes. The rate was low¬ 
ered to one-half of one per cent in 1871. 86 

To DuBose, other causes contributed to the “debauchment 
of the fiscal and monetary system” of the United States and 
to the decline of cotton capitalism. Heavy industry in the South 
was either established by Northerners or quickly passed under 
their control. Alabama contributed far more to the federal 
pension fund than it received back. Furthermore, most South¬ 
erners paid insurance premiums to Northern companies.® 7 

In DuBose’s opinion, all of these factors reduced large- 
scale planting to a co-operative enterprise with the ignorant 
freedman. The Negro was relegated to share and tenant farm¬ 
ing rather than to wage labor, which riveted the crop-lein system 
to the South’s economy. The Negro, whose effectiveness as a 
cotton producer declined with emancipation, shunned the meth¬ 
ods under which the cotton economy had “flourished phenomen¬ 
ally” in the late 1850’s, and he mutilated the plantations which 
had served as the basis of a liberal credit prior to the war. 88 

The credit system for which DuBose longed in the post¬ 
war era was that of state-regulated private banks. Under such 
a system currency had remained at home to nourish Alabama’s 
rich commerce from 1850 to 1860. The millions of bales of cot¬ 
ton sold at the port of Mobile had been paid for in the bills of 
Mobile banks, a transaction to which the sources of production 
—the up-river plantations of Alabama and Mississippi—re¬ 
sponded sensitively. 86 

“DuBose and Greer, Tragic Decade, pp. 302-03; DuBose, “Eight Gover¬ 
nors,” Nos. 27 and 48, Age-Herald, May 12-and August Tl, 1913; E. Merton 
Coulter, The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877, vol. VIII of A His¬ 
tory of the South, eds., Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter 
(Baton Rouge, 1947), pp. 10-13; Walter Fleming, Civil War and Recon¬ 
struction in Alabama (New York, 1905), pp. 571-73. 

"DuBose, “Forty Years,” pp. 725-26. 

“Ibid.; DuBose, “Eight Governors,” No, 48, Age-Herald, August 11, 
1913. 

“DuBose, “Forty Years,” pp. 25-52. 
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„ . tu . a . y ; . D “, B ° se ’ from th e retrospect of the early twentieth 
entury, idealized the credit system of the 1850’s as he glorified 

the plantation life of the same period. After the State Bank of 

Alabama was put into liquidation in the 1840’s, the growth of 

private banks was slow inasmuch as the state legislature was 

permitted to charter but one bank each session. By 1860 there 

iTqni'nno* existence with an aggregate capital of 

K851 ( ’S » $2,747,174 of specie. Their deposits totaled 


In Alabama m the 1850’s, however, the cotton factor usually 
tenTf ^ ^ Cred ‘ t , agenCy ° f the Planter ‘ The Plantation sys- 

tem, a credit-capitalist enterprise, was characterized by specu¬ 
lation. Cotton factors charged interest rates ranging from eight 

o irty per cent per annum. The private banks afforded ready 
local notes of exchange. 101 


From 1849 to 1859 cotton culture doubled in the Gulf states. 
Mississippi led the nation in cotton production with 1.2 million 
bales. Alabama was second with a production of a million 
bales. 08 The DuBose family rose to wealth on this wave of in¬ 
creased production. Fixed in DuBose’s mind in his old age was 
the memory of those prosperous, happy days. 

xxr rrhe fe( * era * currenc y system inaugurated during the Civil 
War. destroyed the credit and monetary system which DuBose 
idealized. Disregarding the general economic lag resulting from 
the war, DuBose, in part, made the federal ten per cent tax on 
the circulation of state banks the scapegoat for the South’s 
mancia problems. The tax prohibited a plentiful local currency 
and caused the decline of cotton capitalism ; cotton production 

dropped from one bale per capita in Alabama in 1860 to one-half 
bale per capita in 1900. 103 


loo* 


lor 


“Moore, History of Alabama, pp. 232-35. 

1956) Da p p d 109-I7 Ohn ’ ^ ^ aHd TimeS ° f ^ C ° tt0n (NeW York - 

p. 111.' 

? U ^° Se ’ " The Negro in the War Amendments,” No. 4, Advertiser 
_ at , ck ^3’ 1S04; u - s - Bureau of the Census, Preliminary Report on the 
Ewhth Census, 1860 (Washington, 1862), pp. 201 and 131; U. S. Bureau 

Abstract of the Twelfth Census of the Untied States 

1900 (Washington, 1904), pp. 46 and 268 . , ' " ' 
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DuBose concluded, however, that some “potential and ab¬ 
normal force” other than the federal tax on state banks was 
responsible for the South’s inadequate credit system; that 
“force,” with which the North sought to dominate the South 
economically, was the Fourteenth Amendment. 104 The single 
motive behind the amendment, according to DuBose, was the 
preservation and the perpetuation of the public debt of the 
United States as a basis of credit and speculation for Northern 
and Eastern businessmen. He claimed that in 1865 they and 
their friends in Congress feared that President Johnson might 
try to compensate Southerners for emancipated slaves, result¬ 
ing in repudiation of part of the national debt. They therefore 
concocted section four of the amendment, which DuBose con¬ 
sidered the most “exhaustive fanaticism” in history; they re¬ 
pudiated the Confederate debt and guaranteed the validity of 
the federal debt. 105 Thus the promoters of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment, under the pretense of enlarging the Negro’s civil rights, 
laid the foundation for the Northern “money power.” 106 Section 
four preserved and perpetuated the federal debt by securing it 
with internal taxes which fell on the products of the farm, and 
with unnecessary tariffs. These taxes, hoarded in favored 
Northern banks, were used by speculators and trusts rather than 
to pay off the national debt or to afford credit to other sections 
of the country. 107 In a statement which perhaps more incisively 
revealed the mind of the disillusioned was the Northern eco¬ 
nomic conspiracy embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment: 

The agricultural element of wealth and population lost 
caste thus and that despoiled primary interest is assigned 
to a back seat in our civic customs. Abandoned farms, 
needy farm tenants, towns peopled by shiftless farmers and 
Democracy in tears make up the ungracious composite 
which once challenged the world. 108 

From his disillusionment over a fallen society which had 
“once challenged” the world, DuBose never recovered. In the 


104 DuBose, “The Negro in the War Amendments,” No. 4. 
105 Ibid., Nos. 1 and 3. 

106 Ibid No. 2. 

m Ibid,, No. 3; Also see: Webb, Divided We Stand, pp* 7-8. 
108 DuBose, “The Negro in the War Amendments,” No. 2. 
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1880 s he turned to the “New South” ideology seeking solutions 
to the problems of post-Reconstruction Alabama. His newspaper 
articles and promotional literature were lavish in praise of 
Alabama’s natural resources and replete with visions of eco¬ 
nomic rebirth. His incursion into “New South” journalism 
made ideological demands on him which he could not meet. He 
was unable to commit himself to the road to the right which 
led to the South s alignment with the Northeast; he was too 
ardent a sectionalist ever to advocate the “New South” line of 
sectional reconciliation and northern-sponsored economic regen¬ 
eration of the South. On the contrary, anything which appeared 
new about the South was actually a continuum from the South¬ 
ern genius implanted at Jamestown to the “redeeming wisdom” 
of Southern politics in the twentieth century, by which he meant 
the victory of “true” American constitutionalism over the North¬ 
ern revolution of 1831 to 1901. uo In stating his opinion of South¬ 
ern genius and sectional nationalism, DuBose revealed in 1913 
the sense of conspiracy which had pervaded his thought and 
which, in part, contributed to his disillusionment with life: 

The South must be Southern or hide its talent. We are 
a competitor with the majority section of the union for 
influence in the government of both sections. We compete 
all around the world as the South... No population is as 
ours... We of the South maintain an interdependence of 
the purest bred Anglo Saxon race in the United States 
with the lowest race of the genus homo and yet our char¬ 
acter remains firm upon the ancient ideals. Despite the 
effort of the government for many continuous years and 
Europe we have made history illustrious with our deeds. 111 

Actually, DuBose was uneasy that Alabama had not made 
history “illustrious” with her deeds. The questions which vexed 
him early in his journalistic career still troubled him. Would 
it be “Alabama capital and native white labor, or shall it be 
foreign capital and an alien race” which developed Alabama’s 
industries? Would the “sons and daughters of Alabama have 


Birmingham Weekly Iron Aye, 1885-86, passim; DuBose, ^Birming¬ 
ham,” Northern Alabama, p. 747. 

110 DuBose and Greer, Tragic Decade, p. 8. 

ni DuBose, “Eight Governors,” No. 8, Age-Herald , February 16, 1913. 
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preserved for them the rights born of Alabama soil ?” U2 By 1887 
the answers to these questions were apparent to DuBose; he 
foresaw the economic colonialism to which Alabama’s new in¬ 
dustrial life would succumb between 1887 and 1914. m 

In the late 1880’s and early 1890’s, DuBose not only under¬ 
stood the economic plight of the Alabama farmer, he was Still 
essentially identified with him psychologically. Therefore, it 
was only natural that he turn to the free-silver panacea of Kolb, 
Bryan, and Johnston in the 1890’s. With the failure of the silver 
movement, DuBose retreated to the ideological security of the 
memory of his ante-bellum Canebrake plantation. To him it 
still symbolized all that had been good, true, and beautiful in 
his life. The “Great Keaction,” to which the Virginia aristocrat 
George Fitzhugh referred in 1863, occurred when DuBose was 
a young man; it molded his thinking for the remainder of his 
life. 114 

: . ■ • (. 

... b 



112 DuBose, “A Practical Question,” Birmingham Weekly Iron Age, 
February 11, 1886. 

m Woodward, New South, pp. 291-320. 

114 George Fitzhugh, “The Revolutions of 1776 and 1861 Contrasted,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, XXXVII (1863), p. 723. 
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FREEDOM HILLS 

• . , i 

by 

Robert R. Madden 

Presented here is a partial exploration of a section and a 
society found in northwest Alabama and northeast Mississippi 
that are antithetic to their respective states.. The interstate 
region is hill country, and its inhabitants are akin to all hill 
people in their independence of spirit and body. Their hills are 
called “The Freedom Hills,” and aptly so, for theirs is the 
freedom of the frontier, subdued somewhat by modern en¬ 
croachments but jealously guarded by each generation until 
passed on to the next. 

Generally, the section must be considered a distant and 
less colorful relative of the southern Appalachian chain. It 
shares many of the ills common to hill country, yet posses few 
of the economic and scenic attractions of the Southern high¬ 
lands. Apparently, the forces that shaped the lofty beauty of 
Appalachia ran short of material and energy when they moved 
into the Freedom Hills area, and simply heaped the “left-overs” 
there in irregular sequence. 

It is not a neat land, nor does it burst forth in season, but 
it does possess a beauty of its own. It is a quiet beauty that 
comes with age, for the dwarfed hills were there long before 
the first man walked over them, and the stunted pine grew be¬ 
neath the hardwood many years before the ax and crosscut 
felled both. Today, the land stands in stark relief, its ragged 
form hidden in places by second-growth forests, and its crust 
scarred by incessant stream action. 

This land takes much from those who use it, and as with 
all hill people, they grow old early in life. For many of them, 
home is a small, rock-strewn farm, and living is a cyclic process 
of trying to coax more than a bare subsistence from the unco¬ 
operative soil. Cotton, though influential, was never king there, 
and slaves were more often a luxury than an economic fact of 
life. The planter’s society was far removed from those red clay 
and sandstone hills. 
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The people, though reserved, are not inhospitable, although 
they have an inherent distrust of most things outside their 
sphere. It has been said that they put their “faith in God, next 
year's crop, and the Democratic Party.” 

To define the location of Freedom Hills is an exasperating 
task. Geographically, the region could be termed a subdivision 
of the Tennessee River Hills, lying east of U. S. 45, south of 
U. S. 72; and north of U. S. 78, with the eastern limits un¬ 
defined. These boundaries appear accurate when looking at a 
map or during an on-site inspection of the land, but to the 
people who live there no such clearly drawn lines exist. Ac¬ 
cording to them, Freedom Hills extends j ust over the next ridge, 
or into the next county, or to the north or south. These direc¬ 
tions could obviously lead completely out of the actual area. 
Many people say it is found almost entirely within the State of 
Alabama, others claim most of it for Mississippi. Some place 
the section between the Tombigbee River and Bear Creek, others 
contend that it is found further to the east. Since this is more 

; ^ . V) 

of a social boundary than a geographic one, it is impossible to 
draw a clear-cut line. Thus, an arbitrary delineation is necessary, 

... ‘ " , i 

and that previously outlined section of the Tennessee River 
Hills must be accepted as the general location of Freedom Hills. 

i # . ! 

Where did the term “Freedom Hills” come from, and when 
was it first used to describe the subject section? Satisfactory 
answers Cannot be found to either question. Many opinions are 
available for the asking, any one of which seems as logical as 
the next. Some of the more credible ones are: 1. The section was 

f 

a haven for Confederate deserters during the Civil War; 2. The 
free spirit of the inhabitants is the basis for the appellation; 3. 
Many lawbreakers have found safety and freedom in the hills; 
4. The State laws requiring the fencing of livestock are not 
fully Obeyed in the hills, and the animals run free; 5. Some 
few claim that the term arises from the fact that the people 
have generally been left alone, especially in regard to their 
“moonshining” activities. 

Efforts to pin down the origin of this term were as fruitless 
as those directed toward defining the geographic limits of the 
section. Both are indefinable. 
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The elevation of the Freedom Hills rises from 400 feet to 
nearly 1,000 feet, with the higher reaches found in Alabama, 
The land is drained by several large streams, including the Tom- 
bigbee and Tuscumbia Rivers and Yellow, Bear, and Bull Moun¬ 
tain Creeks. 

The soil found in the stream bottoms is a rich, sandy loam, 
though the valleys are generally narrow and walled with drab, 
sandstone ledges. These valleys once supported extensive for¬ 
ests, featuring the white, willow, and water oaks, sycamore, 
dogwood, red gum, cypress, black locust, hackberry, ash, beech, 
pine, and hickory. Most of the trees were cut for lumber or to 
make way for farming, and today loblolly pine is taking pos¬ 
session. It is not uncommon to see an abandoned farm site that 
is grown up with pines and blackberry and plum thickets. 

The thin, sandy soil of the hills, combined with the pre¬ 
cipitous topography, make the slopes and summits ill-suited for 
agriculture. They, like the valleys, were covered with forests 
of large timber, but the more valuable tracts have long since 
been cut. The most abundant trees of the hills today are second- 
growth shortleaf and loblolly pines and blackjack oaks. Rem¬ 
nants of the hardwood forests still stand in the more inacces¬ 
sible areas and shade the mountain laurel, deerberry, larkspur, 
birdfoot violet, and Indian pink. 

In the summer this land appears lush and green. The thick 
foliage of the forest cover hides the barren sandstone ledges and 
shields the gullied maze of the hillsides. The large streams run 
lazily on, while the smaller ones are reduced to mere trickles. 
Chilled, clear water flows from many springs, often pooling in 
a pleasant fern-carpeted glade. The woods abound with small 
game, and the streams are well stocked with bass, perch, bream, 
and catfish. 

The first “killing frost” exposes the land. The leaves ac¬ 
cumulate in brush-filled gullies, and the trees hold precariously 
to the rock ledges. But even in winter there is color and beauty, 
for the evergreens stand out against the gray background, and 
the mistletoe crowns many of the lofty hardwoods. The hickories 
are surrounded by the broken hulls of their fruit, showing 
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where the squirrels have planned for winter* and at the warmest 
time of the warmer winter days, the bass still rise to the surface. 

This, in brief, describes the Freedom Hills area. It is a poor 
land, one that labors to cover its poverty beneath some sem¬ 
blance of beauty. 

In 1817, Mississippi became the 20th state to enter the 
Union, and in 1819 Alabama added the 22nd star to the national 
flag. Much of the territory of both states was still Indian land, 
and would be until the 1830’s, for the Cherokee, Creek, and 
Chickasaw were not at all anxious to give up their homelands. 
They were, of course, unable to hold back the white man, and 
treaties were soon signed whereby the Indian sold his land to 
the United States. 

On October 20, 1832, at the Council House on Pontotoc 
Creek, representatives of the Chickasaw Nation affixed their 
signature to a treaty which ceded the remaining Chickasaw 
lands east of the Mississippi to the United States.* Most of this 
cession lay in north Mississippi, but there was a small overlap 
into northwest Alabama. This overlap and the area immediately 
adjacent in northeast Mississippi encompassed the section that 
was to become the Freedom Hills. 

Due to last-ditch efforts by the Chickasaw and to surveying 
problems, the cession was not offered at public sale until the 
first Monday in January 1836. The sales were held at the Pon¬ 
totoc Land Office. They continued until May of 1854, when the 
remaining land was sold for what it would bring. 

Article 15 of the Treaty of Pontotoc forbade settlement on 
any ceded land before it was sold, but the “sooner” of the 
1830’s paid as much attention to this, treaty section as his 

* Actually, the Chickasaw land referred to in the Pontotoc 
Treaty, 1832, was not in the public domain, for it was divided 
into a separate land district and sold by the Government in trust 
for the tribe. No money was taken from the Federal Treasury 
to pay for the land, rather the Chickasaw received the revenue 
from the sale, minus the cost of surveying and of selling. 
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counterparts of a later era gave to the treaties involving west¬ 
ern land. All during 1833, 1834, and 1835, families moved onto 
the land and began establishing permanent homes. When the 
region was officially opened, they were among the first to ob¬ 
tain land patents. Others followed, and though the Freedom 
Hills area was never thickly settled, there were numerous small 
settlements scattered among the valleys. 

Roads were laid out providing access to the Tennessee or 
Tombigbee River, or one of their navigable tributaries. Settle¬ 
ments were connected and the growth process began. Growth 
was not rapid, for this was not a “boom land,” but it was steady 
and built on solid foundations. 

By the 1850’s, most of the tillable land was taken. In the 
valleys, farmers first planted their grains and fodders, as 
well as foodstuffs, on land that was once covered with hardwood 
forests. Later, a little tobacco was raised for home use, and 
some cotton was planted, both as a money crop and for family 
needs. 

For the era, the land’s resources were few, and certainly 
offered no quick fortunes. Water power was abundant and build¬ 
ing materials, both wood and stone, were easily obtainable. 
Gravel deposits were everywhere, and just below the southeast¬ 
ern boundary of the area, iron and coal deposits were found. 
Freedom Hills itself, however, was economically poor. Ironically, 
its prime asset, timber, was stripped from the hills by northern 
lumbermen who invaded the area in the late 1830’s. 

No comprehensive study has been made of this section, and 
the people who settled it were not a writing breed. They were 
too much occupied with the business of living to be concerned 
with the questions of historians yet unborn. County and state 
records show us little save the conventional. The section is rich 
in folklore, but the scope of this report denies its inclusion. 

For the most part, the settlers of the Freedom Hills came 
from Tennessee, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Many of the early 
settlers were migrants from other hill homes farther east. 
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Propagation of the society they left behind could have been 
one reason why they stopped and once more drove roots into 
a familiar type of rocky soil. 

* ' 

The character of these people has changed little over the 
years. They are generally a sober, reserved group with strong 
feelings about family ties, religion, and their brand of justice. 
They present a united front against any unsolicited change from 
the outside, and consider Republicans, “Foreigners,” and non- 
Protestants as aliens. 

The prohibitionist attitude which exists in the Freedom 
Hills dates from the 1850’s, but it directed toward the taxed 
potables, not the “ho-made corn.” Even today, the wisp of smoke 
just over the ridge could rise from a cabin, or from a small fire 
under a concealed “still” Although not as numerous as they 
once were, the “worm and copper kittle” are still found in a 
few of the more remote hollows. 

The hill people are staunch devotees of the Jeffersonian 
principle of the least government being the best government. 
Nevertheless, they have grown to expect the government to 
provide passable roads, schools, a few days’ work for the county 
during hard times, T. V. A. power, an occasional welfare check, 
food commodities, Federal farm subsidies, and Social Security 
payments. At the same time, any law that tends to diminish 
their individual freedom is abhorred, and, when possible, ig¬ 
nored. This naturally does not produce the textbook version of 
the civic-minded citizen. Collectively, they are law abiding, but 
in some cases they have interpreted the law to suit themselves. 
There have been instances when a man who lived outside the 
law was admired, if not actually aided and abetted by these 
hill people. The best example of this was the elusive Kenny 
Wagner, who often found sanctuary „among the hills. Fresh, 
wild meat is served year round in many homes, and contrary 
to state laws, domestic animals are seldom fenced in, but given 
the run of the hills. 

Many of the older hill dwellers still hold to folk ways, and 
are certain that “herbs and yarbs” will cure any ailment. The 
farmers of the younger generation, who now cultivate the val- 
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leys and hillsides, no longer plant and harvest by tradition, but 
this is a fairly recent change. During times of drought they 
now look to the skies, hope, and listen to weather forecasts, and 
perhaps say, “its God’s will;” but their ancestors fought a 
drought in the mid-1800’s in a different manner. Then it was 
blamed on a new telegraph line, the first to cross the section. 
Obviously, the logical way to end the drought was to, remove 
the line, and this was done by ax-wielding farmers. 

During the early years, the people had little time for any¬ 
thing outside their immediate labors. The county Democratic 
primary was and is a hotly contested affair, but there was only 
a lukewarm interest in state, national, or international happen¬ 
ings. Occasionally, some event transpiring far from the sand¬ 
stone hills would strike their fancy, and they were quick to 
voice opinions. A look at the map of the area would indicate 
that these people were very much aware of the struggle with 
Mexico in the 1840’s. The exotic place names of Saltillo, Bexar, 
and Jacinto are not common to the hill vernacular, yet they 
designate sites in or near the Freedom Hills. Perhaps some of 
the hill men served under Jefferson Davis or John Quitman in 

Mexico, and returned to boast of seeing “Sal-tiller” or “Jay- 
center.” 

At any rate, it is safe to assume that the Mexican War 
was much more popular in the hills than the ensuing Civil War. 
Most of the hill people had no ax to grind over slavery, and few 
of them sought to defend the “magnolia-scented society.” Their 
delegates to the secession conventions voted almost unanimously 
to remain in the Union. Few were affected by the noble sounding 
motives of the secessionists, and seeds of lethargy toward the 
war were planted in many minds. Although the hill men donned 
the gray, the section never wholeheartedly embraced the “Lost 
Cause,” nor was it seriously affected by the war’s passage. 
There were some damage and privation, but the area’s lack of 
strategic importance placed it in the war’s backwash. 

Certainly, the greatest harm done to Freedom Hills by the 
war was the loss of life, and the fact that some of those who 
left the hills to fight the war never returned, but chose instead 
to seek new opportunities elsewhere. 
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Today, the section is practically deserted. Livestock pro¬ 
duction and tree farms are replacing the small valley farm, but 
more important are the industries of the surrounding area. Fac¬ 
tories at Corinth, Tupelo, Booneville, Iuka, and Fulton in Mis¬ 
sissippi, and Hamilton, Russellville, Cherokee, Florence, Tus- 
cumbia, and Sheffield in Alabama, draw men and women from 
the hills. 

The new is rapidly replacing the old, and eventually. Free¬ 
dom Hills, spirit and history, will be forgotten. 
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IRA VAN DEUSEN: A FEDERAL VOLUNTEER 

IN NORTH ALABAMA 
By Ron Bennett 

Exactly what impelled my great-grandfather, Ira Van 
Deusen, to respond to President Lincoln’s call for volunteers 
in the spring of 1862 is somewhat of a mystery. 

Any one of many personal considerations probably should 
have ruled out such a move, judged by today’s concepts. Con¬ 
sider the facts: He was then 39. He had a brood of nine children 
to feed and clothe. His wife Harriet soon was to give birth to 
their tenth child. He was in debt and poor, a farmer scratching 
out a living near New Middleton 1 in Marion County, Illinois. 

Despite these adverse circumstances, he did enlist and left 
his oldest sons and neighbors to harvest the corn and wheat, 
his wife to milk the cows and weave the clothes. In Salem he 
joined hundreds of others who had also abandoned the plow 
to form into the 111th Illinois Infantry Regiment to fight the 
“sesh.” 

Along with fellow Company H soldiers half his age, he 
trained and scouted and marched and fought, an uncomplaining 
man who was never to see his family or farm again. He died 
in Andersonville Prison while his buddies marched on to the 
sea with Sherman. 

Apart from military records describing my great-grand¬ 
father as 5 feet 9*4 inches, blue-eyed and dark-haired, one can 
only fashion him from letters he wrote home during the Civil 
War. So far 42 letters 2 he exchanged with his wife have been 
collected. None of them answers why he enlisted under such 
unseemly conditions. They do reveal a God-fearing character 
and a touch of pioneer courage. Perhaps he inherited these 


Renamed Iuka in 1867. 

2 Originals or copies have been placed in the Illinois State Historical 
Library, Spripgfield, by Van Deusen’s descendants. 
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qualities from his earliest forebear reaching these shores, Abra¬ 
ham Pietersen Van Deursen, 3 who with his bride arrived in 
1630 among the first Dutch to settle and tame the wild Indian 
country now known as New York City. 

Through his unpolished prose shines a sensitivity of feeling 

for the war’s innocents, the women and children battered by 

events into which they were inextricably drawn. His letters 

reveal a spirit against violence, yet he became a soldier. He 

expressed a deep love for his family, yet he left it voluntarily. 

* * * * 

In the chill of the morning on October 31, 1862, Van Deu- 
sen’s regiment, commanded by Col. James S. Martin, left Salem 
for Columbus, Ky., where the troops, instead of going to the 
fighting front as anticipated, were assigned to garrison ; duty. 
For active, lithe and still undisciplined frontiersmen, it was a 
hellish, frustrating winter, one of cramped living conditions, 4 
rampant disease, death, desertions and boredom. After snows 
melted in the spring, the regiment went up the Tennessee River 
to Fort Heiman, Ky., and spent some time scouting through 
Kentucky and Tennessee before being ordered to Paducah. 

When the next November arrived, the regiment was again 
sent up the Tennessee, some dispatched without success on a 
raid after Mosby and his Confederate troops. The regiment 
went into winter quarters at Pulaski, spending most of the time 
foraging. In February, 1864, the unit marched into Alabama, 
took Decatur, then spent time at Larkinsville. It was there the 
regiment was transferred from the 16th Army Corps to the 
15th, commanded by Gen. John A. Logan. 

Then came the march southward in Georgia, the Atlanta 
campaign which opened May 1 and, as it did for thousands of 
others in the blue and the gray, spelled the end for Private Van 
Deusen. 

Let us trace the warpath of that farmer-soldier by his 
letters. They have been edited only to the extent of omitting the 
repetitious or trite, clarifying certain records and punctuating 
for the sake of easier reading. 

8 Name probably derived from Deursen, a village in the province of 
Brabant in the Netherlands. Van means “from.” His offspring dropped 
the “r,” changing the spelling to Deusen. 

Wan Deusen: “. . . Our tents is seven feet square for four or five 

men so you ce [see] how much room we have . . . Their is the measels 
and mumps. . .” 
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Columbus, Ky., Dec. 27, 1862 

r • * * > : « • : ■.*. • \ • * * * . , t • 

» ■ r • ♦ : f ! # ' ' r ' ♦ . • / . .. . r 

i . Their is between ten and twelve thousan of us here 
becides the cvelry [cavalry] and gun boats. They say their 
is between fourty and fifty thousan cesh...”r 

i ' * » ' 4 

t * - ' . , * { ’ * t ‘ > . ' , . < , 1 ■ 

Columbus, Ky., Jan. 29, 1863 

u .. Three more men died last knight. That makes twenty 
three has died and twenty 8 has deserted 6 . ., A fine lot of 
cesh prisners went up the River a few days ago. They was 
twenty five hondred ... taken in Arcansaw & a while before 
that they was some over seven hondred from the hollow 
springs becidfes some times 10 & 20 & 30 .. . So you ce [see] 
our soldiers is doing some thing. It apears like we are not 
doing much but some body has to guard this place...” 

Columbus, Ky., Mar. 1, 1863 

.; We hear the rebels about Salem say they wil protect 
the diserters, that they cant be brought back. They say 
the [w]hole of the 111 Regt. cant take one from there. 

1 W^l now if the officers will let me & 24 more such as I 
can pick go up there if we can find them & dont bring 
them back they may have what they ow me. I want to go 
and fetch them back so as to let them know that they 
can be brought back.” 

. . . ... ... , • r . . 

,n Fort Heiman, Ky., Mar. 25, 1863 

“...We are campt in a tobacco barn on a high bluf 
on the State line between Ky. & Tenn. a little a bove fort 
henr^r & this is a cold windy day... We live sorter rough 
for we did not take any thing to cook in but a little kittle 
to make cofee in ... We broil our meet [meat] & eat crack¬ 
ers & drink coffee & live fat.” 

/ 4 

Fort Heiman, Ky., Apr. 9, 1863 

“... I am well except my feet. They are sore on the 
bottom whear I blisterd them walking... We went to Paris, 
Tenn., & went into the court hous at night but when we 


'Desertions in both Union and Confederate armies ran as high as 10 
per cent, according to Henry Steele Commager, The Blue and the Gray. 
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wanted anything to eat we would scatter out in Town 20 
or 30 in a place & git it & then let them [ask] old Abe for 
pay. We staid there 3 nights but in the day we would scatter 
out in the country & whear they had negros we would order 
them to send them to Fort Heiman with six days rashions 
to work on the fort & they would send them right long so 
by the time we got back they had about 100 at work. 

“Day befour yesterday me & nine others went to a old 
sesh about ten miles south of Paris & ordered him to send 
six. He did not want to but we told him if he did not we 
would come & take him & his negros so he promist to send 
them. We [ate] dinner with a nother sesh & ordered him 
to send 2 negrs. The old sesh a bout Paris is rich & when 
we wanted anything to eat we would order them to git it. 
We would eat & go & not pay for anything. 

They was onley about 3 hondred of us & fourty cavelry. 
We tuck 3 yoak of fat Oxes & 6 or 8 hondred weight of 
bacon & sum salt & 10 bushels of sweet potatoes & as many 
irish potatoes & the cavelry tuck 3 prisners & when we 
went to start back we tuck 2 negros out of jail & the police¬ 
man sed they would layway the road & take them back but 
they did not. We got back today a bout 11 oclock... Wei I 
mus hurry. The boat is going to start...” 

Fort Heiman, Ky., May 4, 1863 

“• • • I you in one of my letters we had bin out after 
negros to work on the fort. Wei they come & have made 
over a quarter of a mild of brest works & then we have 
got a strip of fallen timber from 50 to 60 yards wide & 
thick a nough to make a good brush fence & a bout 3 miles 
long & goes in a half surcle [circle] a round out cide of 
the picket line. It commenses at the River & around back 
to the River again. That is to keep the cavelry & artilary 
out.” 


Paducah, Ky., June 11, 1863 

“... We have a nice camp ground. It is a level old field. 
Our camps [tents?] is in straight rose & the streets be- 
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tween is thoad [thrown] up in a good ridge & we have 
got our tents bilt about 4 feet high with plank & our tents 
on top & we got bunks fixd so we dont have to sleep on 
the ground.” 

Pulaski, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1863 

“... I can hardly walk. We left Paducah the 1 day of 
Nov. We went up the Tennasee River & we got to Eastport, 
Alabamma, the night of the 4 & the next day we went to 
gravel spring, Al., & there was sum of the boys got behind 
& the gurilers fired at them & kild Bish Massa & shot 
another in the throat & shot a niger in the (shoulder) & 
took 4 prisoners & the next day 2 Co. of us went on a scout 
& we got after them & they run. 

“I dident see but 3 of them & then was going as fast 
as there horses could carry them but we took a old prisner 
. that had 3 suns in the arma. We found one of our boys 
cartridg box and a harver sack in the old mans loft & we 
got his suns Commission. He was lieut. in the rebel arma 
& we burnt the old mans mill & crib & stabl & one of his 
houses & 4 or 5 hondred bushels of wheat & on the 8 we 
left the spring & the night of the 9 we s[t]aid all night 
[at] lawderdail mill on shole Creek. Yesterday we past 
pinhook on shugar creek .. .” 6 

Pulaski, Tenn., Jan. 2, 1864 

“... There is a bout 15 thousan soldiers here now & they 
say more comeing. I dont know what they are going to do 
but the prettyest fire I ever see was the other night. It was 
dark & I was on a high hill & looked a cross on a side 
hill whear there was a bout 10 thousan soldiers in Camp. 
They covered 50 or 60 acres & there fires looked like that 
many stars onley so mutch bigger & brighter.. 

Pulaski, Tenn., Jan. 27, 1864 

“... Yesterday ... word come that the ninth Ills. Regt. 
was in a fite out bout 25 miles from here... We drew a 

6 According to Peter A. Brannon, director of the State of Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, Eastport was near what is now 
known as Chickasaw; Pinhook Springs is now Wheeler (about 20 miles 
west of Decatur); Gravelly Springs is about 30 miles west of Wheeler. 
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hondred cartridges & got in line redy to start then we was 
ordered to stack arms & wait for orders. ..A wounded 
soldier come in last night & he said our men had drove the 
revels back so I dont think we wil have to go but if we do 
I think we wil make them feel the weight of led & steel for 
we have our new Springfield rifles & they are splended 
guns & we have lived on mush & beef soop until I think 
we would fight like wild cats...” 

Pulaski, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1864 

.. I was out in the country yesterday & I find there 
is plenty of people that dont have enough to eat & go very 
nigh naked. There is some women & children that has bin 
bear footed all winter. There was 1 old woman told me 
she had not had anything baught out of the store sence 
the war commenst. Everything is very high—eggs is worth 
from 25 to 50 cents per dozen & milk 50 cents a galon, pies 
the size you make from 25 to 35 cents piece but I have not 
baught but one pie & one dozen of eggs & a half loaf of 
corn bred sence I left Paducah. 

“•.. A turiable murder took place a few nights ago a 
bout 2 miles from here. A gang of gurrillers went to a hous 
& cald the man to the dore. They fired at him. He stept 
back in the hous. They followed him & kild him & the baby 
he had in his arms & shot a little girl in the stomache 
mortly & the old woman slightly.” 

Pulaski, Tenn. Feb. 24, 1864 

**• • * We got marching orders last night so we came back 
to Pulaski this morning & we are going to start to the 
junction of the Nashville & Memphis Railroad in Alabama 
a bout 60 miles from here... in the morning at sunrise... 

“I must tel you I expected to try my spunk with the gur- 
rilers last Sunday night about 8 oclock... A man hollard 
murder murder a bout a quarter of a mild from the picket 
line. The Capt. cald for 12 volunteers to go & see what was 
up. We got our guns & loded them & was off in a few 

minutes. I felt like I yousto when I got on a fresh buck 
track. 
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“We got to the picket & we heard them comeing in. It 
was an old man. There had been two negros steeling his 
chickens & the old man went out to make them let them 
alone & they nocked 5 the old man down with a rock & was 
a bout to kill him but he got a way from them. We got 
one of the negros... in the guardhous & I think they wil 
hang him...” 

s j ... 1 

Larkinsville, Ala., Mar. 26, 1864 

“... It rained most all day yesterday & the snow is most 
all gon. There is some on the side hills. The people down 
here say it is the coldest winter they ever seen... [We] 
have plenty to eat, nothing to do only git wood & set by 
the fire & whitle cedar wood.. .1 was whittleing out some 
table legs to make me a writing table when I got your 
letter. I finished it & this is the first writing I have done 
on it...” 

Larkinsville, Ala., Apr. 29, 1864 

“.. .We are looking for orders to be redy to start all 
the time now. We have turned over every thing onley what 
we can cary on our backs 7 .. . I have drawn 50 rounds of 
cartridge & then run 50 or 60 bullets for my revolver... Wei 
the word just now come that we wil start to Chat a noga 
in the morning... There is a mity busle about camp afixing 
to start...” 

That letter brings us to the start of the Atlanta campaign, 
that masterful series of flanking movements of General Sher¬ 
man, pressing General Johnston back to Atlanta, and the latter’s 
brilliant defensive movements. We continue with Van Deusen’s 
last five letters, datelines of which are familiar io students of 
this phase of the war. 

“Wahatche' station in 4 or 5 miles of 
Chatnoga, May 5, 1864 

“...We started from Larkinsville the first day of May 
& tonite finds us in camp at the foot of the lookout Moun- 

T General Sherman had his armies strip for action at the outset of 
the Atlanta campaign. Tents and wagon trains were largely eliminated. 
Troops carried their own basic food supplies. 
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taihs. We got here a little befour sundown. We have had 
fine times since we left Larkinsville. We have plenty to 
eat & travel slow tho I expect we will have to go a little 
faster now for they say they are fiting about 28 miles from 
here.. . Fourty thousan left here this morning & there is 
a bout 20 thousan of us & they keep comeing on the cars. 
There was a bout 20 trains of cars loaded with soldiers 
past us last night & this morning & there was a traip just 
now come. They say we are going to dalton & there is to be 
a hondred & 60 thousan of us. I reckon the rebels wil think 
that is some yankeys... 


“I sleep rite out dorse just on the ground whear ever it 

, ' ; •' ' “ • ■ . • * f ’ * ' I • 

hapens but if we can put down this/ rebelioh & then I can 
git to come home safe & sound & find you all well I wont 
mind the hardships. We start from here at 6 oclock in the 
morning...” 

! f f e- . 

“7 miles northeast of Dalas, Georgia 
June 5, 1864 

“. . . I am sitting under my. ..blanket in the. woods a 
quarter of a mild back of our front brestworks. It rained 
all night... & there was but little fireing or skirmish & 
everything is still... This morning the rebels have fel back 
... I expect we will move on after them today.. . There was 
a rebel Captain & 30 men come & give themselves up this 
morning... 


“I expect you think you feel the afect of this war but 

' . . , * ’ * ! 

my dear you have no idea how the women & children suffer 

' * ^ r ' < r ' * \ r » * . i . 

here whear we run there husbands & fathers from there 
homes & sometimes kill them at their one dorse [own 
doors] & then our men take everything they have to eat 
& some places tair up everything in the house & tair up 
there gardens & paster [pester?] there wheat fields & 
burn their fences so they cant make anything this year. 

f i y 

4 f ' 

“I have seen sum nice pieces of corn & wheat but by 
the time 2 or 3 thousan cavelry & 5 or 6 hondred waggeons 
& teams & 30 or 40 thousan men pass through you may 
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guess it very near all trompt down & if it is whear we 
camp it takes over a hondred acres for our camp. Any 
whear near whear we pas every thing is destroyed...” 

Acworth, Ga., June 8, 1864 e 

“... W.W. Porter is ded tho I expect you will hear it 
befour you git this. I am sorrow for Malinda & hur children 
& Emma. I know they feel bad tho there is thousands in 
the same fix. Barney boswel is ded. He was shot through 
the arm...” 

“June 10—I was on guard night befour last & yesterday 
our cavelry had a rite smart skirmish fite. Yesterday they 
run the rebels & kild & wounded & took 18 & lost a bout 
40. We have orders to leave here at 6 oclock this morn¬ 
ing. ..” 

“June 11, 1864, 6 miles below 
Ackworth, Georgia, on the railroad 

“.. . We left Ackworth yesterday morning & moved 
slowly down here. We had some skirmish fighting. There 
was a few wounded but no one kild as I heard of. We are 

* i ' • . » • i 

now in two or three miles of the rebels whear they are 
fortifyde but I think they wil run again for they burnt a 
cotton gin & a lot of cotton yesterday evening when they 
see us comeing. I think by that they love to run & I hope 
they will for I would rather run them than to fight them... 

“Wei the news has just come in that the rebels has run 
again & I hope they wil keep runing while they are rebels. 
I hope they wil lay down there arms without our haveing 
to kill any more of them for it is not a pleasant site to see 
ded men lying scatered over the woods & it is les pleasant 

to see women & children runing screaming & crying 
leaveing there homes, some bair headed & some bair footed 
& nothing to eat. It is a trying time in this country...” 


8 In this letter he listed more than 30 towns (and dates) he had 
passed through since leaving Illinois Nov. 1, 1862. 
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his letter of June 8, 1864 
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“June 28th, 1864, Kinneysaw Mountain, Ga. 

.. I was just fixing to go around on the west side of 
the mountain to make a charge on the rebels. We started 
after dark & went 4 or 5 miles & staid til morning then 
we laid of [f] our coats and knapsacks & started for the 
rebels works & drove them out of there first works but 
failed to take the fort. 9 

“It was a hard fight. Our Regt. got 17 wounded & one 
kild. Capt. (J.V.) Andrews Co. A was kild. Capt. (W.H.) 
Walker (of Co, B) mortaly wounded... One [in] our Co. 
got one of his fingers shot of[f] Our Regt. was in 2 lines 
& our Co. was in the rear line so you see we dident have 
any fiteing to do tho the bullets came as thick as hail. They 
cut bushes all around us. 

“We fel back a little piece & built brestworks. Then late 
in the evening they had the hardest artilary fite I ever 
see. We was about half way between the rebels canon & 
ours & such a roaring you never heard. The rebls shels 
come to[o] high to do mutch hurt. Then after dark our 
division was relievd & we have gon back to the rear a bout 
a mild. 

i. 

“Our kin here is all well I believe... I want to see you 
& the children very bad tho I dont no as I shall ever have 
the pleasure of seeing you again but I am stil in hopes I 
wil sometime & if I dont on this earth I hope we wil meet 
in heaven whear we wil have no more trouble...” 

That is the last Van Deusen letter. It describes the first 
day of the bloody Kennesaw Mountain battle, in which Sherman 
changed from his flanking tactics to an all-out frontal assault, 
resulting in extremely heavy losses. Thereafter Sherman re¬ 
sumed his usual mode of fighting, forcing the Confederate 
forces on July 17 to withdraw to Atlanta. The main battle there 
on July 22 was described as the hardest fight of the entire cam¬ 
paign. It was then that Van Deusen was apparently captured, 

as his company muster role noted him “missing in action since 
July 22/64.” 

®Not a classical fort but rather, strongly fortified defense works. 
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Records in Washington, D.C., bear the notation that Van 
Deusen “died of disease in prison, Andersonville, Ga., 10 Nov. 
27th, 1864/’ Exact place of burial is unknown. 

His widow and children were awarded a survivors’ pension 
totalling $8 a month. 


10 To buttress his argument for the proposed march splitting the Con¬ 
federacy, Sherman advanced, in addition to economic and political rea¬ 
sons, the possibility of freeing some 30,000 Union prisoners at Ander¬ 
sonville while en route to Savannah. This was not accomplished. He 
permitted two cavalry units to attempt the mission but they were easily 
repulsed. 
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THE JOURNAL OF SARAH G. FOLLANSBEE 

Edited by 

Mrs. Virginia K. Jones 

Among the numerous accounts of the war years 1861 to 
1865 in Alabama, the Journal of Miss Sarah G. Follansbee stands 
apart, the product of an articulate and literate school teacher 
from an old New England family. Forced by necessity to support 
herself, she took advantage of a good position in the South two 
years before the Civil War broke out. Deciding to continue 
teaching in the South, Sarah and her sister, Charlotte, spent the 
duration in Montgomery, Alabama. Her journal reflects the pe¬ 
culiarity of her position, unflinchingly loyal to the Union, but 
loving her neighbors and understanding while disagreeing with 
their political beliefs. The portion of her journal beginning with 
her arrival in Alabama in 1859 and continuing into the period 
of Reconstruction is printed here because it gives an unusual 
view into the tumultuous years of the 1860’s and 1870’s as they 
were experienced in Central Alabama. 

Based upon letters, diaries, and recollections, the journal 
gives a modest account of an intelligent and popular young lady 
in the north prior to the Civil War. The concluding pages of 
the journal are omitted along with the first pages. Those that 
are printed recount the life of a much-respected school teacher 
at the height of her career. The entire journal covers 155 pages, 
and has been kept by her family until her great-nephew, Maj. 
Horace Stringfellow, allowed it to be used in this publication. 
In the informality of her journal Miss Follansbee was much 
given to the use of the dash as a punctuation mark, and she 
sometimes made careless errors. These have been corrected 
only where it has seemed necssary for the sense of the sentence. 

Sarah G. Follansbee was born Dec. 24, 1824, the fourth of 
seven children born to John Follansbee and Elizabeth W. 
(Haynes). For generations the Follansbees had been prominent 
agriculturalists and ship builders in the vicinity of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. A series of financial reverses beginning with 
the collapse of a wholesale flour business in 1839, kept the 
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family in reduced circumstances. With no prospect for imme¬ 
diate improvement in his finances Mr. Follansbee gave up his 
cherished idea of sending his two older daughters to New Hamp¬ 
ton College. 

Without telling her father, who believed his daughters 
only prepared to be “parlor ladies,” Sarah at the age of seven¬ 
teen took the examination for teaching in the public schools of 
Philadelphia. Passing it, she received an appointment and thus 
began what was to be her life’s work. The next year brought 
advancement to another school at higher pay. When scarcely 
twenty-one, she became principal of New Street School, and the 
same year her sister Charlotte, who was to be her wartime 
companion in the South, began her teaching career at the age 
of eighteen. 

In 1846 Mr. Follansbee suffered his severest reverses and 
to save his self-respect was forced to give up everything “even 
the piano to one creditor.” He left Philadelphia going first to 

Camden and finally to Pittsburg where he spent the remainder 
of his life. 


The one great love in the life of Sarah Follansbee was Dr. 
Reynell Coates, a scientist and educator of some renown. He 
had studied medicine under Dr. Benjamin Rush and had gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1823. By the time 
he met Sarah, he had published several volumes based on scien¬ 
tific expeditions to India and to the South Sea, as well as articles 
and books related to medicine and physiology. His wife had died, 
and he had little means, but in learned circles his reputation was 
considerable. In 1844 he entered the field of politics, authoring 
the national address of the Native American Party. Eight years 
later he was the vice-presidential nominee of the American 
Party on the ticket with Daniel Webster. 

Becoming acquainted with Sarah in 1843 at a New Jersey 
resort, he continued his attentions to the young school teacher 
twenty-two years his junior until 1848 when the couple became 
formally engaged. Their marriage was delayed until Dr. Coates 
should be in a position to support a wife. When his prospects 
were at their lowest ebb, Coates offered to release Sarah from 
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her pledge, but she stoutly averred, “I prefer to be the affianced 
of Reynell Coates for my life time and would consider it a 
greater honor than to be the wife of any man were he the 
greatest potentate on earth/’ And so she remained, “the affi¬ 
anced of Reynell Coates” who died in Camden, New Jersey, in 
1886. 

In the meantime, however, Dr. Coates was her constant 
escort to lectures, concerts, art exhibits, and any event of broad¬ 
ening, cultural influence which took place in Philadelphia. On 
one occasion he took her drawings to Thomas Sully, who was 
impressed to the point of offering her the use of his studio even 
though he did not take students. 

i t ... , 

The years continued so until 1859 when the president of 
East Alabama Female College in Tuskegee offered Sarah the 
position of presiding teacher. The present presiding teacher who 
had resigned to take the same position at the Judson Institute 
was none other than Charlotte Follansbee. Charlotte’s entreaties 
and the hope that perhaps it was she who “was to be the med¬ 
ium of more prosperous days in which [Sarah and Reynell’s] 
lives were to be united,” prevailed and Sarah made prepara¬ 
tions for her departure. 

After a year at the college in Tuskegee, Sarah moved to 
the Judson Institute, only to transfer again the following year 
to Montgomery to teach in the Home School, run by Prof. Henry 
Holcombe Bacon. After a year the Follansbee sisters purchased 
the school which became an “institution” in the city until “Miss 
Saade” Follansbee closed it. Unfortunately Miss Follansbee fre¬ 
quently failed to tidy up her stories with proper conclusions. 
When she gave up the thought of marrying Dr. Coates and when 
her school closed were two notable examples. As much as pos¬ 
sible details have been added from other records, the existence 
of which prove the mark “Miss Saade,” the Yankee school 
teacher, left on the city of Montgomery. 


Tuskegee, East Ala Female College—an imposing building 
—ample grounds—fine assembly room—well filled with young 
lady students—surroundings pleasing also President and Faculty 
—but most of the first month I was very nervous by physical 
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suffering—an exceedingly pain[ful] boil on the back near the 
wait line—then from some cause perhaps change of water— 
more than a touch of dysentery—and among strangers too— 
Enough said—as this book shows, I do not perpetuate troubles 
pains and anxieties by making notes of them—This a freak of 
the pen 

The next month all was brighter and happier—With but 
one or two exceptions a lovely set of girls—easily controlled— 
of the faculty in our cottage which was assigned to us—a very 
pleasant one with an upper and lower gallery—and pleasant 
parlor—were Prof. Thomas 1 of the Latin Greek and Mathemati¬ 
cal department a true gentle man—genial and pleasant at all 
times—His wife—a bright—cherry intelligent being who picked 
me out among the ladies as one upon whom to lavish her af¬ 
fectionate regard—she had a lovely babe who was the pet of 
the household—Frank Dunbar—in charge of Art Department 
A classical face—decisive manner—but pleasing—Marie Schalk 
-—Music & French very German but of delicate refined type— 
tender and sensitive—poetic nature—We three had adjoining 
rooms above—other room for trunks—light wood—which we 
adored and had abundance of.— 

Prof & Mrs. Sharp. He somewhat brusque—she petite to 
deformity,—though broad—and was what her name betokened— 

We had some callers two or three teas and dinners out— 
a party or two—and invitations now and then to a gathering 
in the social hall—To the first one of the latter—Marie assured 
us she would not attend—she had been the year before and it 
was as stupid as stupidity could be—Frank and I wanted to see 

’George Warren Thomas, a native of Hubbardton, Vermont, and a 
graduate of Middleburg College, class of 1853, taught for a number of 
years at the East Alabama Female College* in Tuskegee. Moving to 
Montgomery in 1860, he conducted a private school, later becoming co¬ 
principal of the Alabama Central Female College. Later he served sev¬ 
eral sessions as principal of the boy’s high school of Montgomery, after 
which he became principal of a private school which he conducted until 
his death. He was exempted from military duty during the Civil War, 
but served as colonel of the home guards. His first wife was Lizzie 
Leland Adams, who died in 1868. He then married her sister Julia. His 
third wife was Mary Marbury Hatchett. 
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the natives—she at last yielded to our persuasions and went— 

We, Frank and I soon came to be of her opinion—two or 
three dignified trustees who felt the weight of being such, and 
a Professor or two talked to us—A trustee of a genial nature 
came to us—In a few moments I said to him Mr. R will you not 
do me a favor. “Most assuredly—Well please tell those la [dies] 
there and that group of gentlemen further off—that you have 
been talking to us and we are not half as smart as you thought 
us-—He saw the point bowed courteously and said I will say 

this to them they are not half as smart as you think them._ 

Result a pleasant evening—acknowledged so even by Marie— 
the cynic as we would teasingly call her—sometimes 

After this we went to several entertainments—public & 
and private—met many pleasant people—among them Prof. 
Johns, who was entertaining and then too entertaining, became 
so much so as to become annoying—Suddenly he ceased and 
then disparu a ses yeux” Not until I was about leaving Tuske- 
gee some months after was the cause of this impetus revealed; 
when the president of the College 2 with some embarrassment 
(as if a little conscience smitten) confessed that the Prof, had 
told him, he thought he ought to let him know that he intended 
offering his hand and fortune to Miss F. and if successful his 
only regret would be in depriving him of a valued teacher. Mr. 
P [erry] answered he lamented disappointing him but he pos¬ 
sessed the certain knowledge that the lady in question was en¬ 
gaged to a gentleman in the North. 

Tuskegee was a pleasant education centre—made so by a 
Baptist Female College—The E A F College. The building a 
massive, columned one—attractive outside and commodious 
within. The president Mr Perry—pleasant and genial, his wife 
was agreeable and bright—pupils—perhaps two hundred count¬ 
ing day scholars, were almost all intelligent and winsome— 
many pretty—The nine months passed quickly and happily— 
though Marie & Frank demanded so much of my time that I 
had [to] remonstrate—I had to prepare for classes—had many 
letters to write and was also striving to improve in French. 
One evening, after imploring them to let me have it to myself, 

^"William F. Perry, also first State Superintendent of Education. 
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as I had something needful to prepare for next day, and mat¬ 
ters would be embarressed if I was not ready for the require¬ 
ment. They persisted—I said I will be unfitted for to-morrows 
duties, as I cannot go to sleep till I have done this—I have told 
you for several evenings that affairs had so accumulated that I 
must now lessen them—They laughingly said she shall not be 
so exclusive—seized book ink &c and rushed for the paper in 
hand—I grasped a pitcher full of water and as laughingly but 
emphatically said “If you come on, I will give you a cooling 
reception—they came and were deluged—Result—-an immediate 
retreat—had an indignation [meeting] of two—and I had peace 
for several days, which gave me the so much desired time to 
square up affairs—They soon made amicable advances. I told 
them it was imperative that I should have time each day, and 
so must deprive myself of the pleasure of their company for one 
two or three hours as duties required— 

Miss [Agusta] Thompson—presiding teacher of the Meth¬ 
odist College came to see us often—Mr. J. Anderson 3 of that 
school and the Boys’ Institute, and his brother came occasionally. 
The latter a fine singer—In fact there were many good singers 
—I was surprised to hear such fine music in such an old de- 
lapidated apology for a church as well as to see such costly 
dresses—ornaments—diamonds &c—more in keeping with the 
ball room—The singing within—had a singular accompaniment 
without in the way of loud grunts with an accasional high 
squeal, from the (probable) descendants of that herd that the 
devils were permitted to enter into—Soon I found a church was 
being built—had been in progress for two or more years.—In 
a few weeks we worshipped in a beautiful building handsomely 
furnished— 

Upon the acceptance of letters for membership, I was sur¬ 
prised to see the old members come ^forward to shake hands 
with the new ones. Several presented letters at the same time 
with mine—I bowed to each as my hand was taken, but when 
Mr. Perry extended his hand looking to [o] cordial, to my bow I 
added “How do you do sir,” he full of smiles responded Very 


“Probably James M. Anderson professor of modern languages and 
vocal music at the Methodist college in Tuskegee. 
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well I thank you.—I did not hear the end of this faux pas for 
sometime.—Others too smiled. 

From Sep 59 to July 60 was spent much more happily than 
I had anticipated—The strangers had become friends and it 
was a grief to part with them—but for my profession’s sake 
I was led to accept the offer of the Judson, where Charlotte 
had been for a year—The high very high reputation of that 
Institute attracted me, though the E A F C. offered to pay me 
as high or higher salary than any college South. 

The summer Charlotte and I spent in North Alabama at 
Mr. Rev Root’s—near Guntersville—Lydia was preparing to 
marry—Mr. Root—Mrs. R. Aunt Lucy—Robert—comprised the 
family—outside were a few pleasant people. A brawny Scotch¬ 
man—Hugh Carlisle—of many angles—that needed rounding 
was one—How his “awkwardness” won the dainty, pretty lady 
for his wife was a mystery. 4 5 

Oct 1st found me installed as presiding teacher in the 
Judson—Instead of superiority in all things (to the E. A. F C) 
I found inferiority in everything—buildings—class of students 
—intelligence—advancements—congeniality—grace & loveliness 
of students—home or room comforts— 

A faculty of about 15 was not particularly individual. The 
president 6 * 8 rode a high horse. Professor Milton Bacon—pompous. 


4 Charlotte Follansbee taught at Judson for one year and then assumed 

charge of the Female Academy at Hayneville, leaving there in 1863 for 
Montgomery. The Hayneville Female Academy was then closed for the 
remainder of the war period. Three of Miss Charlotte’s Hayneville pupils 
followed her to the Home School in Montgomery, remaining until their 
graduation. These were Belle Streety, Mary Baine and Molly Gilchrist. 
Mildred Brewer Russell. Lowndes Court House. (Montgomery, Ala., 
Paragon Press, [cl951]), p. 31. 

6 The Rev. Timothy Root was the minister at the Presbyterian Church 

in Tuskegee when Charlotte went to the E. A. F. C. to teach. A warm 
friendship developed between Charlotte and his daughter, Lydia Anne, 
which continued after his retirement to Guntersville in 1857. Lydia 
married Theron Hall Rice, of Wetumpka, Ala., in 1860. 

8 Noah Knowles Davis served as president of the Judson Female Insti¬ 
tute from 1859 to 1864. Prior to that time he had taught at Howard 
College and had been principal of the Home School in Montgomery, 
Subsequently he was president of Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. and 
taught at the University of Virginia. 
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Professor Blaisdell amiable & congenial. Miss Harrison Art 
teacher peculiar—Miss S—exhaustive in her visits—Miss Read 
—pleasant, but kept so busy she had no time to be social— 
Madame Moran, French teacher—was fussy generally—could 
be pleasant—Miss Sherman disappointed that she had not been 
invited to fill the position I was called to &c &c &c 

My labors were arduous—the discipline kept nerves at a 
high tension—In the midst came the shock of John Whitehead 
sudden death—then the news that Dr C [oates] would probability 
become totally blind followed—Soon came rumors of war, and 
before July teachers in the South were looking Northward... 
Mr. Davis announced that he could not pay the teachers their 
salaries in full 

The day preceding the Commencement, a rush of teachers 
came to my room; in great indignation the[y] read extracts 
from an essay to be delivered the next night—They deemed 
them insulting to them, as speaking slightingly of northern 
teachers. One expression satirically spoke of the A. B. C. Darians 
coming southward—“What are you going to do about it, they 
asked: Perhaps said I “treat it with silent contemptI must 
think about it. (I could not understand how a gentleman could 
allow that essay to be read. Was it catering to the public preju¬ 
dice that had arisen, since the political trouble—and he felt, 
being northern born, he was in a rickety boat himself and 
might steady himself by showing slights to the North —to 
ladies. 

My appreciated it thus—Commencement night came—An 
immense audience—platform overlooking all—Faculty thereon 
—prominent as presiding teacher was self, arrayed in pearl 
colored silk, and crimson ermine bordered opera cloak. When 
that essay was being read, I grew sleepy—so sleepy that a nod 
was perceptible—then a slow succession of them, until attention 
was diverted from the essayist—to her sleepy principal—Thus 
I sacrificed myself to my country.J heard that the wrath and 
confusion expressed in that president’s face was something to 
be admired and rejoiced in (by some) One of the faculty, of 
slow apprehension, said afterwards—Why you were asleep, 
&c—Oh said I only nodding —She awoke then appreciating re¬ 
joicingly the situation. 
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When the final faculty meeting came, and the closing up 
of salaries was effected, some amusement appeared. 

The president had previously informed them he would in 
addition to the per ct of salary, pay to the merchants whatever 
they owed them (Was this a cute action to curry favor with the 
citizens?)—The teachers were distressed as well as indignant; 
the[y] had reason to disbelieve the assertion he had made that 
he could not collect—Miss Harrison as soon as she was told the 
debts of the teachers would be assumed by him, quietly went 
to the several stores and bought all the laces—thread, and 
silks for dresses up to the full amount of her salary. I, thinking 
I would be in Montgomery, a place whose citizens he held in 
high esteem felt somewhat safe about the balance of my 
salary.—When at the meeting mentioned I was asked what my 
indebtedness at the merchants was, I said I owe nothing, and 
I can await the payment of the balance of my salary which you 
owe me in Montgomery where I expect to locate—He looked 
confused an[d] only bowed—Miss Harrison—how much is your 
intedebtedness ?” “It-was nothing but now is just the amount 
of the salary you owe me.” He struggled under confusion and 
astonishment.—The other poor teachers got along the best they 
could. July 61—closed by connection with the Judson—Soon I 
made the engagement with Mr. Henry Bacon 7 at the Home 
School 

Charlotte, Dolly Anderson and I spent the summer at 
Hayneville with Aunt Polly Cook Jones—a quiet time and as 
pleasant as war times would allow—Aunt Polly was all kindness 
to Dolly and Me. 

Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861 

Charlotte nominally was at Streety’s 8 but most of the time with 

7 Prof. Henry Holcombe Bacon succeeded N. K. Davis as principal of 
the Home School. He was no doubt acquainted with the Follansbee sis¬ 
ters because of his earlier connection with the East Alabama Female 
College. He resigned from the Home School in 1862 and returned to 
Georgia. 

8 John P. Streety was a merchant in Hayneville for many years, and at 
this time was one of the trustees of the Hayneville schools. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1863 Mr. Streety joined Company D, 53rd Alabama Infantry 
(mounted) and served as quartermaster in Hannon’s regiment until the 
end of the war. 
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us. Aunt Polly entertained us many an hour with her reminis¬ 
cenes. 

1861 

Oct. 1st, Commenced with “The Home School”.. Mr. Bacon 
a right royal gentleman—his wife cordial and very kind. George 
Thomas and Lizzie opened wide their hearts and home to me 
—Gave me dear Marie Schaulk’s room; she had been with them 
the previous year, teaching with Mr. Pinkhard, but had gone 
North—Many of the best ladies called on me, and two or three 
pleasant gentlemen—Judge Watson 0 Rev. J. B. Taylor—Mr 
[&] Mrs. Taylor. 

Miss Leach carried letters north for us—opportunities were 
not certain for war was fully inaugurated—The Judge, intimate 
with Geo. & Lizzie came often—and too frequently (for my 
progress in Latin) would ask for me.—Then came afternoon 
singing on Sunday—much of the time spent in conversation 
=He would ask Mrs. Thomas to send for me—After once or 
twice I repeatedly declined—induced to do so by realizing that 
Lizzie thought he was becoming too much interested — (She 
knew of Dr. C.) and she was maneuvering in the interest of 
Miss Carrie Alexander who had a decided penchant for the 
Judge, and had worked on dear kind Lizzie’s sympathies.—A 
few more calls on me he made, to the annoyance of Miss Carrie 
mostly as he would find me on front-porch.—Lizzie became 
nervous and perhaps told him I was engaged; for she made 
some remarks about it that led me to think she would— 
for he came no more;—but Miss Carrie continued a permanent 
Miss- 


Two or three months after coming to the Home School— 
I heard something said of Yankee teacher—I asked Mr. Bacon to 
let me speak to the school—I said “I am here to teach you a 
course of study, not political topics—if I am not welcome or 
not appreciated I will go where I will be—Kind attentions upon 
kind attentions were afterwards showered upon me. 


n Hugh W. Watson was probate judge in Montgomery in 1851. The 
Montgomery Directory for 1859-'60 states that H. W. Watson was a mem¬ 
ber of the law firm of Clanton & Watson, and that H. W. Watson resided 
on Court Street, corner of Adams. He is not listed in the Directory for 
1866. A note in the Watson folder in the Library indicates that Hugh 
W. Watson moved to Meridian, Miss. 
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I staid at Geo. & Lizzie till July ’62—Spent the summer at 
Hayneville with Mrs. Jones—with Charlotte and Mary—Every 
thing exquisitely neat and plenty and as good as the times 
could afford. 

1862 

Back to the Home School & Lizzie’s—Soon Mr. Bacon told 
me—his health was failing so fast he thought he would better 
resign and go to his plantation in South Georgia. Then Char¬ 
lotte was informed—we had talked before [of] what we should 
do in the event of his leaving—By Dec. ’62 it was decided she 
would come to Mont. 

1863 

Charlotte with me and we’re boarding at Mrs. Whatley’s, 
cor[ner] of Hull & Ala. 

t 

Close school June 30th—Grand examinations before large 
audiences. So little to entertain people, that anything out of the 
ordinary line would attract them. The parents got up a sump¬ 
tuous dinner—table set under the trees in the yard—With but 
little to make merry, there was much merriment—An applicant 
list for next year had to be made and the limited fifty were 
assigned seats—We free for three months. We went to Mrs. 
Streety’s plantation & Mrs. Baine’s 10 home in Hayneville—then 
spent a week at Col. Dillard’s in Columbus, Ga. where Mary 
luxuriated in a pleasant home. Col. & Mrs. D. very cordial, and 
evidently enjoyed our being there. Aug. 25—reached three 
books of Virgil and had made considerable progress in French. 
An opportunity, a rare thing, to send letters North. C. wrote 
to Pa, I to Reynell—Was thankful to Mr. Taylor for the chance, 
but became very wearied of his long visits—By this time every 
heart was aching for peace but was willing to suffer till an 
honorable peace could be secured—Everything that was pur- 
chasably was very high—Our tuition had gone up to $300. a 
year for Eng. Branches, and Latin & French, Music & Painting 
in proportion, yet but little left at end of the year; for these 
prices prevailed 

10 Mrs. Baine; was the widow of David William Baine, who had been a 
delegate to the Charleston Convention of 1860, and was lieutenant colonel 
of the 4th Alabama Infantry when he was killed leading his regiment 
at the Battle of Frazier’s Farm, Va., June 30, 1862. The Baine’s daughter, 
Mary, attended the Follansbees’ school in Montgomery. 
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Stockings per pair 

$7.00 

Lead pencil common 1.25 

White bleached 


Paper a quire 

4.00 

domestic 5.00 per yd 

Common envelopes 

1.50 

Butter $ per pound 

$8.00 

Old of a hat 

30.00 

Flour a barrel 

$90.00 

Ordinary black silk 

30.00 

Common boots 

25.00 


pr yard 

Epsom salts per pd. 

4.00 

Eggs per dozen 

2.25 

Tallow candle one 

.35 

Candy per pound 

3.50 

Spool thread, one 

75 




* * 

* sfc * 


Afterwards 

in 1863 [186 ?] 

r 

Calico per yd 

$25.00 

ladies boots 

150.00 

Butter “ pound 

10.00 

one tallow candle 

$25 

eggs per doz 

10 

one spool thread 

10. 

Coffee per pound 

70.00 

one lead pencil 

5.00 

Alpacha per yd 

40.00 

Sugar per pound 

$10 to 12 


to $80 

beef per pound 

$4.00 

plain bonnet 

500.00 

Bacon per pound 

5.00 

white domestic pr yd 

15.00 



Later Tea per pound 


$15.00 


Coffee 


65.00 


Little blacking 


1.00 


Domestic per yd 

250.00 


Jaconet 


400 


Apples each 


.50 in Feb $5.00 


oranges each 


1.00 in Feb $5.00 


Shoe strings per doz 

100.00 


lead pencils each 

in Feb $5.00 


Pen knife each 


10.00 in Feb 50.00 



Knocky Lyneck gave $150 for two pairs of shoes— 
and yesterday Bessie Ware gave $26 for a child’s pair 


Whisky 
Good Brandy 

Feb 65 Calico 
Alpache 
Bonnet one 
Whiskey 
One turkey 


$200 a barrel 

$3000.00 three thousand dollars 

per barrel 
$25. per yard 
$50 to $100 per yard 
$650.00 

$100. per gallon 
$85.00 
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People talk of peace coming in July (1863) But their wish 
is father to the though [t]—for there is not even the shadow 
of a foundation. We keep busy so as not to have time to think. 
Reports from the seat of war so often prove unreliable that one 
does not know what to hope. 

1864 

A short time lived at Mrs Clopton 11 —she & husband very 
kind=Soon Mrs. Streety move[d] from the plantation and 
begged us to live with them, which we were glad to do—In the 
spring Charlotte had a prolonged case of Typhoid fever. We 
had at the time, owing to the presure, and by consent of the 
patronage 63 pupils—Knew no one we could get to assist—so 
we struggled on for several weeks Dr. and Mrs. [James C.] 
Harris, (living opposite) were very kind—Dr [James] Berney 
the attending physician as good as gold—Mrs. Streety did what 
she could—C. was able to be in school two or three months 
before time to close school, but she did not become well—and 
we hearing of a party that proposed going North early in July, 
we both thought it would be wise for her to make a change— 
several things besides seemed to urge one of us to go. Had not 
heard from home—needed school material—&c. Both could not 
go—and she needed the outing. So with Madam Moran—Wil¬ 
liam Taylor, a youth of 19, Miss Sully—niece of the artist and 
three or four others, C. started—Soon Mrs. Streety went to the 
plantation for the summer. I followed her for a visit of two or 
three weeks, then returned to keep house by myself—with old 

Aunty Sylva, and little—to wait on me—Did not find it irk¬ 
some till the mantle of C’s fever fell on me—Dr. & Mrs. Harris 
had me under their watchcare—They had a good deal of com¬ 
pany and kept things lively. After they had given a very pleasant 
supper, I proposed that I should give one—and I was a novice 
Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Douglass proposed helping me—We made 
grand preparations (for the times)—Just before the time to 
come Mrs. Harris sent word they could not come as three or 
four of the Doctor’s friends living at a distance had come to 
take tea with them—I sent Sylva to tell Mrs. Harris to run over 
at once. She came—I said look—and if you think there is enough 


“Corner of Coosa and Tallapoosa Streets. 
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for four more bring them—-My yes! she answered it looks [like 
enough] for a regiment—All came and all went merry as a 
marriage bell—Judge Stone 12 —Dr. Harris, Col Gilchrist 18 just 
exerted themselves—But such a head as I had,—it was the 
coming of the fever=A wakeful night and ill in the morning— 
Mrs. Harris seeing my blinds closed at a late hour hurried 
over—soon summoned the Dr. who at once administered Calo¬ 
mel—but as he had not been in practice for a long time, he con¬ 
cluded the next day, I would better be in the care of one more 
experienced so summoned Dr. Berney—So there I was for some 
weeks, but had good care from Mrs. Harris [and] Lizzie 
Thomas=Lizzie wrote to Dolly Anderson and she came from 
Auburn, but the very next day was taken down with a chill— 
and then there were two of us. The doctor told Lizzie and 
Mrs. H. they need not be at all uneasy about Miss Anderson— 
her attack was nothing serious, but to give their attention to 
Miss F—Other friends were very kind and attentive—The Rev. 
Taylor, Mr. [&] Mrs Taylor and Judge Stone often came to 
make inquiries, send flowers of messages. So with time came 
health to both of us, and in consequence enjoyment for some 
weeks before the opening of school—But with what delight did 
I hail the return of Charlotte—Before this though one evening 
Mrs. Harris rushed in looking radiant=:The Judge had been to 
call. She exclaimed “I had to run over to congratulate you (she 
greatly admired him and thought him irresistable, as well as 
being a great match for any one) I said “I don’t understand”— 
She answered hugging me don’t be so demure with me, for I 
know the Judge has just offered you his hand & heart and 
fortune”—for he had confided to me this evening that he was 
coming for that very purpose—could wait no longer.—-Well, at 
last I convinced her that he did put it off longer or perhaps 
altogether—But she left— downcast! 

Everybody rejoiced with me at Charlotte’s return; and 
how friends flocked in—some to see what she brought, some 
curious to know of her traveling experiences—which were in- 


“George Washington Stone was elected Associate Justice of the Ala¬ 
bama Supreme Court in 1856 and 1862. He held this position again in 
1876 until he was appointed in 1884 as Chief Justice and served until 1892. 
13 James Graham Gilchrist, colonel of the 45th Alabama Infantry. 
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tensely interesting She brought books, stationary, &c for the 
school. How enraptured I was with a couple of albums photo¬ 
graphs of friends. 

Mrs. Streety would give some kind of an entertainment 
whenever news would come of a “glorious victory—which came 
often in the spring of 1864. On one occasion Gen—Col Gilchrist 18 
—some other officers & Judge Stone—Dr. Harris &c were 
present were at dinner—Mrs. Streety, thoughtlessly (for she 
generally was very guarded about our feelings) said something 
derogatory of Northern people—as if they lacked intellect— 
I chaffed inwardly, and felt it ought not to go unchallenge [d] 
by northern blood, so collected my forces, controlled my voice 
into a gentle tone, and answered “Well I have the first blush 
for Northern intellect compared with Southern. A profound si¬ 
lence followed—not even a sound from knife or fork—embarras- 
ment. I reckon every one felt grateful—I certainly did to Judge 
Stone, breaking the lull of matters by saying—“We must yield 
the palm to the North in its intellectual culture &c. for we have 
been for generations a purely agricultural people—and not 
much given to literature and the professions” &c—and gradu¬ 
ally he changed the conversation into other channels.—At this 
dinner I heard the first grumblings about the war, wishing it 
were ended, even with concession—One remarked—if he could 
get into Canada, and leave the Confederacy, he would do it in- 
stanter. Another said something similar—A remark denouncing 
Yancey, as the instigator of secession of Ala was made 

Christmas 1864. Dec. 24 Charlotte—Bell and myself started 
for Wetumpka. It was a bright frosty morning and we quite 
enjoyed the 14 mile ride in the stage coach—Mr. & Mrs. Root 
—Lydia [&] Robert met us with open hands & hearts. Lydia 
with one charming baby boy—Sunday morning which was 
Christmas found each of us, from the patriarch Root to the 
infant diving into the depths of a stocking—Woolen mitts knit 
by the “Mither Root—pretty ruffling from Lydia—candies ga¬ 
lore (a great treat at the war time) nuts apples cakes &c &c— 
Bundles of the richest “lit wood” clean cut in small splints 
delighted us 
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Sunday 

Christmas dinner one fit for the gods. The good parson a 
host in himself. Mr. Robert would rather have faced a battery 
—than the many fair damsels—particularly that bewitching 
face of Belle Noble—that had brought the reputed English Count 
to her feet—Continual amusement and feast of good things 
continued Tuesday invited to a large dinner party and an eve¬ 
ning entertainment. 

No one would have supposed from the sumptuousness of 
these festivals that war was making desolate so much of our 
land. It seemed as if people had grown desperate, and had 
relaced from the deprivations they had been subjected to—to 
have a fling! 

1865 

Wednesday morning started for Montgomery—We had en¬ 
gaged to go to Hayn [e] ville for a dinner party at Mrs. Baine’s, 
and an evening party on Thursday—Mrs. Streety had invited 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas to dine with us, and then we started right 
afterwards for the merry makings—As we approached Mrs. 
Bain [ej’s the inspiring strains from a violin greeted—None 
knew of our arrival till we entered. Then such a greeting— 
from Mrs. Baine, Mary, Mrs. Harris—Cox—Douglas; it did 
one’s heart good to be embraced—kissed and danced around. We 
told Dr. Harris & Judge Stone to consider them [selves] kissed 
—Chatted and danced till one o clock only interrupted by a 
dainty but bountiful supper such as Mrs. Baine’s taste and 
skilled hands could suggest—Chicken salad, fruitcake (a novel¬ 
ty) &c We had been invited to a large party that same night— 
Friday had an unusually pleasant dining at Mrs. Cox’s—Dr. 
Harris & the Judge spent balance of the evening with us at 
Mrs. Baine’s. Saturday another dining at Mr. Brooks—also 
very pleasant—Evening to tea at Mrs^-to tea C. & I had two 
invitations 

Monday Dr. and Mrs Harris, Mrs Baine with us Judge 
Stone Charlotte and myself left for Montgomery Tuesday— 
reopened school and entered upon the old routine, but much 
refreshed by the outing— 
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The “times that try men's souls" now began, and we entered 
upon 1865 

Sat April 1st we were thrown into great consternation by 
the report that a Federal raid was approaching Montgomery— 
People were active in gathering their valuables, sending them 
off where they could, or secreting them, and as many as could 
betook themselves away—Before the report had arisen Mr 
Thomas had proposed that C. and I would occupy their premises 
and keep house—Dr Ware 14 had offered them his fine residence, 
and provisions if he would move there—Dr Ware had been an 
ardent—very hot secessionist, and he thought his property 
would be in safer hands than his own should the Federate cap¬ 
ture the city—On Sunday April 2—no enemy on Monday fears 
were allayed. On Monday April 3, we moved to Mr. Thomas 
house—Again the rumor the Yankees are coming!—everybody 
under excitement.. Military authorities had the canon mounted 
at the fortifications—Cotton bales placed at the cross streets 
for barricades—At our corner 150 or more were placed—An 
artillery company with 8 pieces encamped opposite our house. 

We had gathered all our school books and dismissed the 
girls—Various rumors, probable and improbable were afloat 
during the week—Many of our friends left the city—Had sent 
us valuable papers to secret in a closet [where] we had 
thousands of dollars worth (Confederate money) of tobacco & 
sugar with what we wished to save. Before the closet was 
placed a large book case—having first taken the precaution to 
paper over the door with color like the walls Above the very 
high window sash—on the little narrow ledge, but high enough 
not to be seen even by a tall person, we placed one thousand 
dollars in gold, which Charlotte had purchased with Confederate 
money, for five dollars for one greenback; then in Pittsburgh 
she bought at one gold dollar for $2in greenbacks. This she 
brought back when she returned from the North Oct 1864— 
Before that we had bought some gold in Mobile, to have in case 
of emergency. 

14 Dr. Robert J. Ware, one of the early settlers of Montgomery County, 
owned a great deal of land on the west side of the Tallapoosa River. 
His home in Montgomery was a large two-story brick residence at the 
head of Washington Street, situated on a six-acre block, and his flower 
gardens and orchards made it a show place. 
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April 9th.. Sunday found a very small attendance 165 at 
church. Baptist—no services were held. At the Presbyterian— 
when a bell was heard (it was understood an alarm bell would 
ring if anything would occur) several gentlemen went out— 
Old Mr. Wm Bell returned, sat down and whispered to Mrs. 
Bell. She interrupted the service by springing up, beckoning to 
the choir and calling out loudly Bettie, Bettie come down quickly! 
the Yankees are coming— 

Mon. 10—Reopened school, but in the afternoon came the 
certain news that the enemy was approaching, and that our 
authorities would burn all the cotton before the arrival. Great 
consternation spread over the whole city. It was feared that the 
burning of so much cotton and some [near] many large build¬ 
ings would put the whole city in danger. Every citizen protested 
but military power decided it must be done because such a vast 
amount of cotton as was centered in Montgomery was so much 
to aid the enemy—So the flames were soon seen rising from one 
ware house—in a moment from another, then from several, 
until the whole city was brilliantly illuminated. Mrs. Caffy— 
Mrs. Bird and I walked down the street, to obtain from that 
side of the hill a better view of the huge conglagrations—We 
we [re] detained awhile by meeting several friends, and on our 
return found Charlotte, Mrs. Moore and other ladies, pleading 
with the men, sent by Gen. [Abraham] Buford or Gen. 
[Daniel] Adams orders to fire the bales of cotton on our corner 
—the pitch & tar had been applied, and only the torch was 
needed to this great mass, which was piled almost against our 
fences, to spread destruction all around—for Mrs Caffy’s house 
at one corner, Mrs. Bird’s at another and ours at the third 
would have inevitably been consumed. 15 We added our prayers 
to theirs—and at length prevailed—Soon others came, but fol¬ 
lowing them an officer whom Charlotte knew; he saw by the 
wind and its direction, that our homes would soon be laid in 

**L 

ashes, and ordered the men off saying he would assume the re¬ 
sponsibility—A number of us sat perched on the bales till long 
after midnight fearing another cohort would come for the same 

“The corner was apparently at the intersection of Adams Ave. and 
Bainbridge St., then three blocks south of the Capitol. The Montgomery 

Directory , 1859, lists Mrs. Caroline S. Bird and J. A. Caffey as residing 
that corner. 
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purpose. Later a gentleman approached and inquired why we 
were there at that time of night? We told him what had occur¬ 
red, and of our fears that it might still be fired—(We encour¬ 
aged the negroes in their efforts to scatter the bales, and even 
in carrying them off) This gentleman expresses sympathy and 
said, You ladies must be worn out—You can trust me. I will 
be your watchman and if I cannot prevent the burning I will 
rouse you all. Our fatigue made us trustful—we withdrew and 
slept. The next morning Lizzie Thomas ran in in great excite¬ 
ment exclaiming “The Yankees have come the city is surrend¬ 
ered!! But later we learned that Gen. Buford had refused to 
surrender and was considering making a defence—The citizens 
thought this fool hardiness, with the small force he had—The 
officer was thought to be under the influence of liquor, as to 
render him incapacit[at] ed to judge or govern. We were told 
that a body of citizens united—went to the approaching Federals 
and surrendered the city. 


On Wed. April 12th.. The Federals were in possession of 
the city. 16 Upon their approach the Confederate Gen. changed 
his mind and gave the order each man to take care of himself 
—Milly our servant rushed in our room, with “Come, come see 
the Yankees! and awakened us from our slumbers. Soon as 
could be we were at the fence and gazing upon hosts upon host 
of blue coats—looking brilliant with buttons and “ accoutre¬ 
ments” I have heard since that their entrance into the city was 
a grand sight—The calvalry first—fine looking men—hand¬ 
somely dressed—gleaming linen, as if right fresh from the 
laundry—brass buttons brilliant epaulets also, sabres drawn 
& clashing, they made their entrace at full gallop. Generals 


^[James H.] Wilson ^ and [E. M.] McCook at the head. We 
sleeping did not hear their victorious shouts as they entered the 
city at a distance from us. But soon they made a stand at the 
Capitol. That capitol where secession of Ala was declared— 
and Confederate Congress held—Charlotte—Mrs. [James. 
Spenser] Reese Mrs. Bird Mrs. Caffy and Mrs. Moore—(leav¬ 
ing me in charge of the homes) gathered the courage to go 


“Mayor Walter L. Coleman and a delegation of nine men surrendered 
the city to Gen. James H. Wilson at 3:00 A. M., April 12, 1865. The 
Confederate troops under Gen. Abraham Buford had withdrawn from 
the city the previous evening. 
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to the officers and ask for home guards. They were very gentle¬ 
manly and kindly informed them that the Provost Marshall 
was already established; that the streets would be patrolled day 
and night, and the strictest surveillance would be observed— 
that they could return to their homes feeling assured they were 
perfectly safe. 

Soon the column began to move—the orders were given 
by Gen. McCooke that they should encamp at Line Creek 17 — 
between two and three miles out of town. The next day and 
the next—the long columns of infantry wound its length thro 
the city. Some said their force was 30,000, others 51,000,—but 
whatever the number, 18 it was a formidable array=It seemed 
that thousands upon thousands of negroes had joined them— 
here and there long lines of wagons were seen—Conquered ban¬ 
ners were numerous—We watched the procession till tired, still 
they came. We look among the Pennsylvania troops thinking 
we might see some one we knew—but nary a one—We were 
pretty well convinced they were trying to make an impression 
of large numbers, for we saw the conquered Hayneville banner 
several times—Knew it by the word Tyranny being spelled 
with one n. We had seen it before the conquest-—I felt mortified 
at the conduct of some ladies near us. A merry looking soldier 
—talking to them turned to me and said, “What had become of 
all of your men when the Yankees approached ?” In a clear 
calm tone I answered “The[y] took a lesson from you at Bull 
Run.”'He look[ed] confused a moment, then laughing tossed 
his head, said “Well it was well.” This response was not original 
with me, Mrs. Lucy Root—Aunt Lucy had so answered one of 
a troop of soldiers in North Ala— 

Montgomery was mercifully spared—why we could not 
tell—It was feared that having been the capital of the con¬ 
federacy it would be dealt with severely. Some said because 
no defence was made. When inquiries were made of Gen. Adams, 
whether or not he would make a defense he answered it was 


37 Actually Three-Mile Branch. 

18 According to Wilson his command numbered “not far from 12,000 
troopers.” James H. Wilson, Under the Old Flag (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1912), vol. 2, p. 251, 
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idle .curiosity which “led the City Council to ask of him his in¬ 
tentions, His subsequent conduct proved he thought and acted 
on the principle that 

“Those that fly may fight again 

Which he can never do thats slain 

He and his staff made a hasty exit after giving orders that 

every bale of cotton should be burned, even at sacrifice of every 
house in the city. 

We personally did not suffer from stagglers, although we 
had no guard one had been kindly given us, but as we were 
so near the head quarters, an [d] so felt protected we transferred 
him to Mrs Col. Reese who was old and timid. The morning after 
the Federate entered the city a purveyor came to the door and 
said I see you have a number of chickens in the back yard, we 
are in need of them—I can perhaps give you something in ex¬ 
change that you will value more than them—I said those 
are all we have, but you can take them.” “he said oh, no. I 
thought you might have a plantation to get a supply from. As 
he was leaving our ever ready Milly said to him—these ladies 
are not southerners they are kin of yours. “Ah! ladies where 
are you from” “Philadelphia”—Why our Gen. Cadwalleder is 
from there; &c.—We knew the Cadwalleders—Binney’s by 
reputation—Soon afterwards word was sent us we should have 
every protection—So we personnaly did not suffer even from 
stragglers. Some of our school girls—not then on the way to 
school for it was not in session—were stopped an [d] requested 
to deliver up their jewelry—rings watches and purses—where 
they had them. The[y] quickly did this—not stopping to remon¬ 
strate. The houses of several of our acquaintances were entered, 
valuables demanded—searches made—people threatened in 
rough and bad language; many were greatly frightened—We 
had one experience—For three nights we did not undress. The 
first night, Charlotte was lying in the bed, I sitting up reading 
—and listening, when suddenly came the sound of horses feet 
on the terrace, then a rousing ring at the door bell—We both 
sprang to our feet—a fiercer ring & pounding caused our hearts 
to sink into our boots, which we immediately took off and 
hurried to the back door—then we heard the horses coming to 
the back of the house—Charlotte terrified, said with some 
degree of firmness “Sis our time has come.” We heard the voices 
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without—Jeff, our servant answering—some parleying—then 
retreating steps—In a moment or two a voice in a suppressed 
tone, at one of the back doors, said Miss Saade, why didn't you 
open a door—the man asked me something—I said I didn't 
know exactly—would go and ask the safe guard—-of something 
to that effect=oh, he said, if you have a guard tell him he must 
report to Gen. W. at 9 o'clock in the morning—We thought this 
was strange as the guards would certainly know where to report 
—We had no guard== Jeff’s protective with suggested it to the 
probably robbing stragglers. Hearing distant noises we went to 

■ *v •• ‘ “ ■ 4 . * 

the front door; there was a sudden rush of horses on the next 
street' and shouts; then we thought some of the army had 
slipped their guards and come into the city to commit depreda¬ 
tions. Sd one of us ran to Mrs. Caffys another to Mrs. Birds; 
while doing it we heard screams and cries for guard! guard! in 
one direction, in another the crashing of doors-—Some stragglers 

from the army were at work. 

* ;■ ■ 

Soon a guard from a neighbor came, then another. One 
of them had ascertained that the rush and noise from the horse¬ 
men was some cavalry detailed to go to the mill. We told them 
of those coming to our house—They supposed it was a ruse 
played to gain admission to our house. They promised to watch, 
but we past the night in anxiety and with but little rest. 

On Friday eve a greater part of the rear guard left—a 
force was remaining to seek stragglers. The rear guard fired 
the arsenal, Nitre Works, government store houses—two or 
three mills—depots—rolling mills & boats—everything that 
could aid the Confederates—Flames arose from all parts of the 
city except where there were only private residences. The en¬ 
gines were allowed to play upon residences adjoining the burn¬ 
ing buildings, and I understood that some properties they in¬ 
tended destroying were spared because their burning would en¬ 
danger the homes of the citizens—After this “Reign of Terror”, 
we could laugh at some of the accompanying incidents—such as 
the following. 

Miss Mattie H- - -gs, a slendor—delicate—heavy browed 
thin set chin—intensely homely maiden of about twenty years, 
had received the impression that the enemy intended burning 
the city by some means connected with the gas. Forthwith she 
seized a spade—went to the middle of the street, set to work 
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to cut of [f] their pipe—Whilst digging assiduously, a Federal 
Cavalry came cantering up the street—With spade high in air, 
she called forth authoritatively, Halt! Halt! (no halting—) 
advanced—Again rang out Halt! I say halt! then they halted— 
With high pitched voice she asked—I hear you are going to do 
that wicked wicked thing—burn up the city with gas—A gruff 
voice answered “I don’t know what we will do”—they past on 
and she set to work again. Soon another body came on Halt! 
Halt—Halt I say-—Are you going to burn up the city you wicked 
man. Col Cooper answered soothingly oh, no no; do not be 
uneasy we are going to do nothing of the kind! She exclaimed 

oh! thank you; thank you!—No I dont thank you, you nasty 
Yankees.— 

A Yankee says to a Confederate. “Do you think you can 
hide anything from a Yank”? “He answered “Well ’tis a tight 
chance, but I think we might sometimes.” “Not a bit of it, not 
at all Sir.” “Will you promise not to take something hidden 
from me, and not to tell any one?” Yes, I promise.” He took 
him to a room where bales upon bales of cotton were piled, 

bade him peep thro’ a little crevice, and he beheld a live horse’s 
nose.” — 

“A Colonel, who was quartered at Judge Goldthwaite’s, 
was speaking of the size of his wife—about 200 pounds—Why 
said Miss Arrington “You must have fattened her in Cincinnati.” 

Dr. Berney’s cow had been taken from him. He went to the 
Gen. and succeeded in regaining her.—Immediately-—hearing 
of it divers women who had lost their cows rushed to the doctor 
to get their cows. He went to head quarters and said to the 
Gen. “I have 400 patients, each with a young baby. Your coming 
here has so alarmed and excited them all that their milk has 
dried up and they must have their cows back.” Result—the Col. 
took his pen and wrote the order &c &c 

After the raid—provisions were very scarce eggs especially 
were high in price. Dr. Berney said an old hen on his lot cackled 

—Instantly 27 women were in his lot each with $1.50 in extended 
palm— 

Col Cooper (Confederate) a very corpulant man, and a 
very jolly one—a member of Congress, said when he heard the 
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Yankees were nearing him in Hayneville, he walked slowly and 
with great dignity until he reached a block of buildings, and 
then we would better believe he ran—some say he ran into and 
hid himself in a ditch—others say No, the ditch wouldn’t hold 

him. 

Some of our friends particularly in the country suffered 
greatly—A Mrs. Caffy was sick in bed, two or three children 
about her. She was roused by a soldier at the foot, with pistol 
pointed to her demanding where her valuables were hidden— 
another soldier entering—the third an officer seeing her in 
distress, ordered them off. The devastations were principally 
in the country. Yet all had expected so much worse treatment, 
that they thought the army well disciplined. Most of the van¬ 
dalism was committed by the foreigners in the ranks, and when 
discovered were dealt severely with—The officers did not coun¬ 
tenance any misdemeanors. A party with several officers passed 
our house just as Mrs. Caffy was going home. (She would pop 
over ever[y] hour or so—sometimes every few minutes—she 
always dressed in white—so we named her pop corn) One of 
the officers halted at the gate; after ordering the men to pass 
on, he said “Ladies if you will step into the road you will see 
a pretty sight, we are going to shoot a man for robbing and 
threatening, at Mr. Farley’s 19 —We all exclaimed Oh, dont dont 
shoot him. We were so terrified we scarce knew what to do. 
We were answered that very severe discipline was necessary— 
that the men were fully aware of the penalty, and this man was 
as fit as any for example—But he would ride on and speak to 
the Colonel—In a few minutes we heard a volley of guns.— 
Again—Pop Corn started to go, but up came another body of 
Cavalry—They asked Milly what direction the troops went— 
She told correctly, but they were under the impression they 
were to diverge from that road—they asked Charlotte if she 
had seen a body of men with two culprits pass—She answered 
they had but one—At that moment up came a rider at a furious 
ra te—One man said “thats he.” It seemed half a dozen guns 
were leveled at him—He obeyed the order to halt—Said he had 
done nothing—was only hastening to reach his command—With 
guns still leveled they questioned him a moment, when Mr. Jim 

10 James Alfred Farley, president of the Farmer’s Bank of Montgomery, 
resided on Hull St. at Adams Ave. 
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Farley himself appeared, and identified the man—asked the 
officers to bring him back to his house and a dozen ladies would 
identify him Miss Robinson appeared and testified he was 
the man- The officers said the evidence was sufficient, and he 
should be shot. Mr. Farley told him he would give $500.00 for 
the privilege of shooting him. 

Friday night saw the last of the raid The flag was removed 
from the capitol, and the city turned over to the Mayor. Satur¬ 
day and Sunday was the calm after the storm,—Monday, began 
School again, and continued just one week, when the rumor 
reached us that a force was coming from Mobile to garrison 
the city. Infantry, and gunboats on the river, trying to keep 
parallel—but the infantry arrived first—Came Monday—A flag 
of truce with a number of citizens, one Mr. Josiah Morris met 
them—Protection of private property was promised, and citizens 
requested to remain quietly at home. The Commandant of the 
Post, for the first two days was Major Wilkinson. He came to 
our house (Mr. Thomas’es) to see if it was adapted for the 
headquarters of the General—Something about him, reminded 
us of Sally Wilkinson, a beautiful girl we had known through 
the Thomases of Hatboro. He had said he was from Philadelphia, 
hearing we were. We asked if he was any connection of Miss 

Sally’s—He was her brother—Knew well the Thomases_Had 

danced often with Hannah & Sue and the Mitchels—Was well 
acquainted with the Hill boys—Of course we were interested 
in him and still better he was in us, and offered us any protec¬ 
tion in his power. He would send an officer for a safe guard. 
But we concluded it would be very inconvenient—owing to the 
stringency of the times to have a gentleman in the house—He 
said well we will have the place & you under care. So we had 
the officer transferred to a friend anxious for him. 

Tuesday large bodies of infantry passed tro’ the city—so 
orderly that they caused but little trepidation. The Major in¬ 
formed us that the main army would not pass thro the city 

but pass on to garrison other cities. Afterwards we judged the 
reason. 

We had considerable terror of the infantry; caused by the 
representations of the Cavalry 
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Wednesday April 26th .. Lizzie Thomas is expecting a Gen¬ 
eral with his staff. We were helping her generally, as she has 
but one servant, the other having deserted to the Yankees. 
When the Gen. and his staff appeared (it was an imposing 
sight), Lizzie was siezed with one of her spells of pain in the 
heart—I thought she was going to faint and offered to go and 
meet them in the parlor. .But oh no! she wished to go, and in 
a few moments was able to.. He liked the place but feared it 
too luxurious—Charlotte and I did not see them except by 
peeps thro’ the window blinds. They went off for consultation, 
not expecting them back so soon, we entered the parlor, to look 
from the windows, and returning they found us there-—and an 
introduction took place.—This evening Lizzie hurried to our 
house in an excited state of mind, and begged us to come up 
there—George had gone off on a search for the cows, and she 
was all alone,—she had stood it as long as she could—the bal¬ 
ance of the staff and fifty others had arrived=the others were 
pitching their tents on the lot—We returned with her—found 
all hurry and bustle—Were introduced to several and then 
quickly retreated to the parlor and indulged in the habit lately 
acquired of peeping thro’ the window blinds.-—Before we left 
Mrs. Ware and her children came, so Lizzie was relieved of 
responsibility. Charlotte and [I] came home—ate cake sat read¬ 
ing and sewing composedly, as if we were not prisoners in a 
garrisoned city. The officers to [Id] us the garrison would be 
continued till the war was ended. I asked if they credited the 
report of Lincoln’s & Sewards assasination ? This rumor had 
created great consternation—even terror in Montgomery— 
feared vengence would be let loose on our city because of the 
position it had held, as the Secession capital—and hot bed of 
secession.. Probably—, because of this rumor and the conse¬ 
quent excitement and indignation of the soldiery the army was 
led around and not into Montgomery.=The officers we spoke 
to said they did not credit the report, but said they yesterday, 
had official information of Lee’s surrender to Grant, and to day 
a courrier had brought the news of Johnson’s surrender to 

Sherman—And now report says an Armistice has been agreed 
upon. The Federals said—they could not regard the informa¬ 
tion as certain as it only came from the Confederate side, and 
they had not yet any official document on the subject,—- 
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April 27!. Thursday—-Went to market early Saw nothing to 
buy—Confederate money in the last stages Of decline. Several 
visitors during the day among them Mrs. Williams & Mrs. 
Roberts, the first visit of the latter—We went out early in the 
morning, to try and spend Confederate money; disposed of $25, 
for a broom, $5.00 for a pail of greens for Milly, $40.00 for 
four pounds of beef, $50.00 for a tiny pig, which we sent Jeff 
for—but it was soon lost to sight—We thought the articles quite 
reasonable in price. Geo Thomas came for us to go there. We 
were at Mrs. Harris she in great distress because Mr. Cox her 
brother in law has been arrested. He expected being sent to 
prison.—Afterwards went to Lizzie—still at Dr Ware’s—An 
officer knocked—came to see if she would give Gen Smith— 
the officer in command some flowers. We went to help Lizzie 
gather them and soon Gen. Smith & Gen Carr joined us. 20 They 
were both polished, agreeable gentlemen Gen. Smith born & 
educated near Burlington Pa—was well acquainted with Phila¬ 
delphia we had quite a long conversation with him—We hear 
he is a very stern military officer. 

Sunday—April 30. We went to hear Dr. Petrie 21 No service 

at Baptist Church. Dr Tichenor having taken flight when the 

* 

first raid appeared. The clergymen had held a consultation 
meeting at which Dr Petrie said, he did not wish to debar his 
congregation from worshiping; though [t] he could pray and 
preach conscienciously and give offence to none. Mr. MitcheF 
thought he would have service and leave out the prayer for the 
president. He did not have service; we were told that Gen. 
Smith had ordered that if there was service held all the prayers 
should be read. 

Lincoln assasinated April 14 -1865 

20 Maj. Gen. A. J. Smith, commanding Tenth Army .Corps, District of 
Northern Alabama, headquarters in State Capitol. Brig. Gen. Eugene A. 
Carr, commanding Third Division, 16th Army Corps, headquarters, Dr. 
Ware's residence. 1 

21 George HOllinshed Whitfield Petrie, minister of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church Montgomery. 

22 John March Mitchell, rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, was in 
the dilemma confronting the Episcopal Church in the Confederacy be¬ 
cause of, the prayer for the president and all in civil authority. See 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, The Recent Past (New York: Thomas Whit¬ 
taker, 1887), pp. 139-147, 
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April 30 Dr. Petrie’s prayer was free manly arid fervent; 
he prayed that cdl nations of the earth should have justice to 
rule aright, and that we might have strength given us to endure 
all calamities, and the Christian spirit to seek the guidance of 
God to direct us. His text was “Thy commandment is exceeding 
great’’ The congregation was well sprinkled with Federal offi¬ 
cers and they were very attentive. 

This afternoon—April 30—George & Lizzie came to take 
us down to see the gunboats and transports. e had anxiously 
awaited their arrival, for if they did not come, they would soon 
be obliged to impress our provisions, which were already not 
abundant. We saw two gunboats and I think ten transports. 
Gen. Steele 33 came and is, we understand to take command of 
the forces here—News comes that Gens Forest and Taylor were 
about surrendering to [Gen. E. R. S.] Canby, just as the report 
of the armistice reach [ed] them—This caused them to suspend 

operations— 

A note came to day from the Judge—All my reserve since 
Mrs. Harris’s congratulations availed nothing. I sent a short 
answer—Cannot devote so much precious time to one individual 
—Besides I was greatly annoyed by flowers upon flowers sent 
me—I found than an impression was out that a marriage was 
to take place that day—It was originated I suppose, by Mr. or 
Qov —, — saying Judge am I premature in congratulating you 
upon a matrimonial alliance with Miss F. The Judge said a 
little premature, but I earnestly hope you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity ; I assure you it will not be my fault if it does not come. 

He came one morning after this, and attracted the attention 
of the neighbors by a visit of 4 or 5 hours—horse at gate... I 
became nervous; he told me of the above incident—expecting 
an answer. I said Judge that reminds me of the individual, who 
was, asked about his matrimoniaLprospects—he answered he 
was with in one of being married—How’s that said his friend? 
“I asked her and she said No—instead of Yes. He rose looked 
at me searchingly—waited a moment—and then said falteringly 

a3 This is in contradiction to the account in the Montgomery Advertiser 
of Aug. 5, 1863, which writes of an “overflowing congregation” in the 
Church and “such concourse of people as have never been seen on any 
funeral occasion in Montgomery.” 
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—would that have been your answer—I said with a very serious 
face “It, certainly, would have been—&c — —- The Judge’s 
horse never again had such a lingering time at my gate—never¬ 
theless we parted good friends—After that I rec’d some infor¬ 
mation which I forwarded to him which sent him kiting to his 
plantation, out of reach of the Federal Authorities. 

Mrs. Streety and Bell reached home yesterday, looking hag¬ 
gard and grief stricken from the death of Johnny—only about 
15—he with a number of other boys of from 15 to 18 had gone 
to Wetumpka—joined the Con. troops. The fatigue & exposure 
induced a clear case of meningitis. Mr. Streety away—the effect 
upon him when he learn [of] it is much dreaded—he had such 
high hopes of John. 

People began to grow weary, and occasion [al] ly one would 
hear the instigators of secession denounced.—When Yancy one 
of the prominent promoters died we were in Hayneville, and 
coming from there to Montgomery the morning of the funeral, 
we were surprised to hear expressions condemnatory of him— 
One gentleman said it was a pity he had not died before he 
had helped to bring the war on,—another assented to the re¬ 
mark—others said uncomplementary things—The church was 
not crowded at the funeral—and Dr. Petrie made no allusion to 
his services—patriotic services in his country’s behalf—in fact, 
made no allusions to him in any respect. 24 Some of his friends 
were indignant, his wife was so much so that she could not 
forgive Dr. Petrie, and never entered the church again—it had 
been her own, too. 

We passed thro the war without much annoyance—People 
were courteous—asked no questions that would implicate us— 
My remarks at the opening of the war, to the young ladies of 
the school, that I was there to instruct them in branches not 
connected with war questions, nor did I propose even to discuss 
the latter. We sympathized deeply with our many friends in 
their anxieties and sorrows for they sincerely believed they 
were contending for their rights; women made sacrifices un¬ 
complainingly & men fought bravely and persistently for them 
—under went the severest handships—I am surprised that 
under such circumstances Charlotte and I did not receive some 
word shots—often 
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On one occasion, Major Wagnor, who had married a North¬ 
ern lady—(she had been our teacher in Sabbath school)—and 
would be supposed to have some sympathy for ladies circum¬ 
stanced as we were, told his daughter a young lady to ask me, 
if I would not go to such a place and help some ladies to finish 
some haversacks, they were needed at once. She asked before 
several young ladies standing around my desk. I said cooly Miss 
Emma tell your father when he is ready to assume my arduous 
duties as teacher I will think about assuming his as Quarter 
Master, and I will certainly devote the government funds to 
the payment of what is needed”-—It had been recently whispered 
—that he had gotten work done for nothing—and had appro¬ 
priated the money to his own private purposes .. A smile passed 
around and I heard nothing more from the Major.-— 

Mr. Bacon, the right royal gentleman I was associated with 
at the time went on a trip to Tuskegee.—A letter I had sent 
just before to the North passed thro the lines there; some gossip 
got hold of the contents, distorted, and misconstrued maliciously. 
Fearing father & mother would think we were enduring severe 
deprivations—I wrote cheerily—spoke of fifty chickens in our 
coop—so many eggs &c &c—pleasant friends—no loneliness— 
The fifty chicks she made to represent fifty unionist—the eggs 
something else adverse—no loneliness meant plenty of northern 
sympathizers—Mr. Bacon who had been president of the college 
there for years—before going to Montgomery heard some ab- 
surb and ugly remarks, one Of Which was, Well if Miss Follans- 
bee wrote thus I for one would be glad to see her beautiful curls 
wound around the hangman's rope. Mr. Bacon than whom no 
man was respected [more highly] there—said it is well you 
are this far from Montgomery—for there Miss F is the presid¬ 
ing teacher and such men as our governor, generals so and so, 
Cols, so & so — and the best citizens of Montgomery are glad 
to have their daughters under her instruction and care—The 
matter went no further. 

Mayor—(former) Glascock 24 -—Dr Harris & Dr Berney had 
not hesitated to avow themselves opposed to secession—These 

24 Thomas O. Glascock served three terms Republican mayor between 
1868 and 1874, thus indicating his Union sympathies. Miss Follansbee’s 
“former” results from the fact that she was writing considerably after 
that date. 
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were true Southern men.——All had been beyond the age for 
conscription—But the time came when the years were advanced 
—The Mayor was ordered to Chehaw—He declared he would 
never raise his arm against the United States Flag—it had 
protected him in dire emergencies—I saw him marched from 
his house, down the street—a soldier with a bayonet in front, 

1 i' 

one behind, and two on either side—I hurried to Dr. Harris— 
He skipped—Mr. Glascock was forced to go to Chehaw where 
there was a skirmish, but thro’ some influence he was detailed 
to bring some dead bodies to Mont. 


Charlotte and I went to a public meeting, at the eapitol 
only a few weeks before the surrender. It was inexcusably 
stupid in us to go but no one anticipated such an outcome. 
Almost every one went—Various exercises, that were entertain¬ 
ing; a number of eloquent speeches were made—Then Judge 
Clitheral 25 —proposed in clear ringing tones that every one in 
the assembly who believed in and wished for the success of 
the Confederacy woul[d] rise to their feet.-—We felt we were 
in a trap, but we knew that matters had come to such a deplor¬ 
able pass that many did not believe in the success.—I thought 
the Judge feels the tottering, but wished to “boost up” the hopes 
of the people, or to express the extreme of patriotism. Charlotte 
turned and in sort of an awe stricken tone whispered “What are 
you going to do. Sit still, I answered—and we sat while every 
one whom we could see except Dr Harris, was on his feet. . The 
gentlemen pretended not to see us or turned quickly away but 
several of the ladies, our governors wife among them looked 
ten thousand black thunders at us, but our heads were steady— 
Charlotte had said when I answered “sit still” we will be ordered 
out of the country—Yes, I said. And fully expected to be; but 
day after day passed and no summons came. We could only con¬ 
clude that the husbands of the indignant ladies conscious of 
the weakening of the cause had insisted that our action should 
pass unheeded. We heard not one word concerning it. 

Soon came the first raid—then the rumor of Lincoln’s and 
Seward’s [assassination]—The citizens many of them were ter- 


a -Alexander B. Clitherall, an ardent Secessionist and die-hard Confed¬ 
erate. 
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ror stricken—feared the soldiers would reak vengeance upon 
the City. We heard afterwards that the Military Authorities 
had held the troops, for a couple of days, at some miles distance 
from the city, to give time for the great excitement to be al¬ 
loyed, and this was the reason that the main army was ordered 
to move northward at a distance from Montgomery.— 

Soon followed the official confirmation of all the surren¬ 
ders,—and [everyone] realized the South was a conquered 
people, and the cause was deplorably but certainly lost 

Montgomery was garrisoned and continued so for four or 
five years. 20 Mr. Thomas remained at the Ware place some 
months, and we at his place— 

One day Mr. & Mrs Thomas and two or three other friends 
were sitting in our hall.—We saw, thro* the blind door a fine 
looking, imposing officer in United States uniform, come up the 
steps—Interest was excited—the bell was rung with an authori¬ 
tative jerk, which took me suddenly to the door; with a cour¬ 
teous bow he inquired “Does Miss Follansbee reside here. With 
a bow equally courteous I responded “I am she. While he was 
rummaging his pockets—I turned to those within, with hands 
wringing in mock terror, and in suppressed voice exclaimed 
oh! What have I done! what have I done?—Visions of arrested 
females arose before my eyes. Those within were struggling 
with suppressed laughter. Finally he produced a large official 
looking document-—seeing which I bestowed another hasty fear¬ 
some glance backward—when he said—“I am the happy bearer 
of a letter of introduction to you from our mutual friend Dr. 
Coates. My! I could have embraced him; as it was I joyfully 
extended both hands to Gen Moore exclaiming Oh! come in, 
come in! Which he promptly did—was introduc [ed] all around— 
Every one partook of my enjoyment and was very courteous— 
He kept on calling for months—Sent us many deli[ca]cies we 
had not seen for years—for we had been living, and still were 
on short, plain rations Did not the Thomases—the Caffys and 
the Birds and some callers enjoy the canned fruits—Eadom 
cheeses, coffee &c &c that came from the United States govern- 

S8 Montgomery was again occupied on April 24, 1865, by troops under 
the command of Gen. A. J. Smith. The fleet arrived on April 30. 
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ment stores, primarily! Charlotte & I had money for there was 
the gold above the windows—but the markets were not supplied 
with but the very plainest of provisions—Mr. Thomas & Lizzie 
longed for some of the good things of past—had not a dollar in 
U. S. currency, and a million of Confederate notes were not 
worth one cent. We supplied them with gold—other friends 
had some secreted as we had. Some, when after the surrender 
they went for it—found it gone—Mrs. Metcalf had planted 
$1000.00 in two deeply dug holes in her cellar; where she had 
deposited it after covering the window and every crevice that 
light could gleam through, and doing it at midnight, when every 
darkie was supposed in bed and asleep, she found the first 
deposit—gone—but rejoiced in the other $500. 

Mrs. Dr. Ware—was at her plantation home—to which 
she had for protection carried her jewels and her silver. Hearing 
that the enemy was coming in that direction she went out at 
midnight; taking only one servant, trusty Nancy who was her 
old and most devoted body maid—At some distance from the 
house in a place less frequented she buried her treasures.— 
The troops came; she heard from he[r] window two or three 
soldiers in communication with the faithful Nancy—Yes, oh 
yes! Massas I knows exactly where Missus put the rings and 
diamonds and siller. I will take you to the berry spot for she 
took me wid her, (she knowed / was trusty) =so away she led 
the men to the very spot, dugged deep and found nought. Mrs. 
Ware said I acknowledge I rejoiced in every lick they gave her, 
in their disappointment, and they were many and she yelled 
accordingly. Mrs. Ware after burying thought, I have been 
imprudent perhaps in taking a servant even if it were Nancy — 
she could not rest, and late at night, as it was, she went by 
herself dug it up and hid it somewhere else at a distance—It 
was saved—She lost a great quantity of good brandy & wines 
that she had been very choice of saving for sickness among her 
large family and friends—for it was worth its weight in gold 
—almost—so little to be had=It was not taken from her, but 
hearing of the approach of troops and thinking the liquor would 
brutalize the men, she and her nieces went and emptied every 
keg and every bottle on the ground 

We did not reopen school until the next October—Charlotte 
taught a few pupils at Mr. Thomas’s in the morning I made 
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preparations to go North—which I did leaving Montgomery 
June ’4, 65—Went by way of Mobile, New Orleans and up the 
Mississippi river—Pleasant people en route—Mr. Swope & 
daughter—Capt—formerly Prof, in Hamilton University, who 
was kindly attentive—showing all he could of Mobile in the 
time we were there—The district in which 30 tons of powder 
exploded 27 —Was introduced to New Orleans perched high on 
trunks in an Express wagon—We had left the train at the 
wrong station—not a carriage to be had—Drove right thro' 
Charles St just as a lot of emigrants—I descended, and declined 
the perilous ascension—French Market, Cathedral—Jackson & 
other squares were visited—Was disappointed by the muddiness, 
narrowness in some places of La Grand Mississippi—It did not 
seem to me anywhere more than a mile—but that must have 
been an optical delusion. Passed Beauvior—Jeffn. Davis plan¬ 
tation—Here the Federals had erected a number of comfortable 
cabins—Shiloh battle ground—Memphis—I was not well all 
the way, and could not enjoy the really pleasant company of 
the boat nor the good accomodations. The two long days from 
Cairo to Pittsburgh were somewhat enlivened by a pleasant 
intelligent Federal officer, who was seated by me—Warm lov¬ 
ing, enthusiastic greetings from each of the family. 

[Ten pages of the j ournal recounting personal events of 
her visit with her family are here omitted.] 

.... Reached Montgomery in time to prepare for school— 
move to Major Price’s—C had been occupying Lizzie Thomas’s 
parlor since her late return from the Ware’s—Mrs. Price— 
nearer school,—on Court St near South—a very large, old 
fashioned, collonial house—Charlotte had gotten along as com¬ 
fortable as could be, friends kind in frequent visits and Gen. 
M very attentive, which finally culminated in a proposal. Though 
he was intelligent—handsome—attractive — C was not like 
“Barkiss”—Sorry I have no account of the year at the Price’s— 
can recall many pleasant times. Major and Julia each witty 
and fun-loving. Prof Dickson added to the enjoyment, when he 
was not j aundiced either by home sickness or by the real disease, 


27 This obviously is a reference to the mysterious explosion which 
occurred in Mobile on May 25, 1865. 
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of which he had a prolonged attack and 0. and [I] had to do 
the nursing.—Mrs. Price liked to give dinings —which she did 
occasionally— 

Artemus Ward—gave a couple of entertainments. People 
had been deprived so many years of amusemen [ts] that they 
crowded the theatre—Great fun. Major, Mrs P. Prof. C and I 
went together, besides the laughter Artemus excited, we were 
all overcome in observing some others—Billy Ray prominent— 
who did not appreciate the witticisms—and looked engagely— 
stupid. One after another would say—look—look at him bow 
or at them—We were convulsed. The next night, we were bound 
to go again but Mrs. P. and the Prof, were prevented. The 
Major, C, and I were confused to say the least for the witticisms 
and the humor of the night before were repeated verbatim to 
our chagrin—We would look shyly at each other then burst 
into a laugh. We vowed we would not let the Prof, and Mrs. 
Price know of it, but the latter was bright enough to see thro’ 
our forced enthusiasm. 

A Yankee camp with a fine band of music was enstalled on 
the Joseph lot near us—We had a prosperous school-—Terms 
$125, Eng Branches $125, music—Languages Art in proportion 
1866 


July of this year finds Charlotte and myself the happy 
owners of a neat, pretty cottage. An opportunity occurred for 
us to obtain for $4000.00 dollars in cash 28 —a large lot—one 
acre, and a house of four rooms and kitchen building—stable— 
and out cabin—Never were two more joyously busy people than 
C and I, “fixing up”—Having paid cash we had no superflous 
surplus, and all our skill and ingenuity was put in practice to 
make appearances attractive—and this we did. Fortunately, 
we had made some purchases of furniture in Confederate time 
from Mr. DuVall who moved to Virginia—Wardrobe—sofa— 
easy chairs—cut glass &c &c. Curtains must be had for the 
finishing touch—could not afford to buy—so worked a pretty 
wreath on Swiss mull—old cornices remodelled—Marseilles 
quilts could not be thought [bought] so we knotted some 

2S On Sayre Street facing Wilson Street. The house was demolished in 
1959C?] for a parking lot. 
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bleached domestic—. Some old frames we renewed with varnish 
and gilt, and put some good engravings [in them] —8 pretty 
carpet bought [in] the winter, furnished enough for parlor and 
large rugs for the other rooms—so with vases—baskets of 
flowers suspended at windows, and old fashioned table with 
carved claws filled with books, pictures &c easy chairs, one red 
plush, the others cane—the Torry vases, and Judge Stone’s 
handsome marble clock—left with us in the war stampede, which 
he had declined taking away when we suggested it—Well with 
these unostentatious articles-—we had a cosy—homelike parlor, 
& the other rooms in keeping—The entry we painted the entry 
in white and brown hexicans, with white border—Two pretty 
pictures in hall—a merry rustic glancing across, at a fine city 
lady—We would rest ourselves on our front porch “In Marde 
[?] meditation fancy free.” So the summer was spent joyously 
—with many friends calling—-we visiting—the myriads of birds 
singing—the butterflies flitting, humming birds sipping, end¬ 
less number of roses, honeysuckles and other flowers blooming. 
The Cape Jassamine so profusely, that I gathered two hundred 
of the fragrant white blossoms one afternoon, and had them 
carried away off, because their rich odor induced the headache 
in Charlotte—the next morning so many more had appeared, 
that those cut were scarcely missed. We did much gardening— 
fed doves and chickens of which we kept a bountiful supply— 
Taught Nicey to write—Returned calls which were numerous— 
among them Mrs. Yancey’s=Often company to spend the day, 
or to tea—Mr. Bacon visited Lizzie & George [Thomas] had 
failed very much, we sent a carriage for him and them to come 
and spend the day; we had a good time and Lizzie said the visit 
really benefited Mr. Bacon—We sent dessert to Mrs. Hill and 
Dora and Mrs. Price. In the evening we went in to see Pricy— 
very many thanks for dinner, but when I said “If we had thought 
of it would have sent roast beef—she answered I wish you had, 
instead of, I think you have sent enough lately” which we had— 
Next day was working in the garden, Squire Stokes leaned a 
long time over the palings, and chatted—We wondered if he 
was the beginnings of the widowers somebody said “would 
want to hang his hat on the peg” since we had become ladies of 
property! Hem! He made inquiries of property A day or two 
afterwards the Rev J. B. Taylor met us at Lizzie’s—walked 
home with us and spent the evening—made himself very agree- 
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able (Widower No 2) Mrs. Ned Harris—Mrs. Hilliard—-Benson 
—Noble—Tate—Hargrove—Joseph Douglass—Harris—Price— 
Ray—Bell—Wood—Holtzclaw and others called. Sallie Harris 
sent by her mother a beautiful white chicken to me—Bought 
a fine cow to add to Clara's duties and our comfort— 

Went to the Post Office one day=conscious of a little em¬ 
barrassment caused by a gentleman looking at me intently^* 
then stepped towards me—hesitated—advanced a step or two 
nearer—as if to speak—I looked at the face which looked fa¬ 
miliar—and exclaimed “John Keffer?” He exclaimed and is 
this the little girl I used to slide down the cellar door thirty 
years ago? He had seen me two or three times on the street, 
but did not venture to address me, though he intended finding 
out our residence and calling before leaving—Said he had six 
little orphan children—his wife having died recently. He was 
connected with the Medical Depart, of the Federal Army, and 
now held an office under Gen Swayne. Of course I invited him 
to call—Went North in two or three days—We heard that he 
had been in the neighborhood seeking us, but new people either 
side of us did not know our name. We were out much—and 
found Clara had been too—All went on mostly well—with of 
course some blue spots—The Squire S. turned up one day— 
asked for the ladies. I spoke for Charlotte to see him—She 
reluctantly went—Before many minutes he inquired of her if 
she desired to change her condition in life—She came from the 
interview wrathy ready to pommel me for having put her in 
that fix 

At home till July—when we both went North 

In April we were invited to repeat a Memorial that we 
empatically we—Profs Dickson & Thomas had enacted last 
year, Prof. Dickson wrote the eulogy—Prof Thomas taught the 
requium—Pupils of each school took part—C & I did the rest— 
It was rec’d with tears and sobs were heard all over the house 
but that was such an exhaustive effort we each declined—A 
letter today from Hannah Beldon with an invitation to stay 
with them in Philada—A letter from Mouri with the good news 
of Gilbert’s and Bert’s conversion, and joining the Presbyterian 
church, she going with them. 29 A letter from Marie telling of the 

29 Hannah Beldon, a friend for many years: Mouri, wife of Gilbert 
Follansbee, oldest Follansbee brother. 
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coming advent of a little one, and invitation to come there 
April. 29—Examination at school—Several gentlemen present, 
among them Mr. Noble, Dr. Petrie Rev. Williams—many ladies 
present. Classed did admirably-— ;< Twas not the general annual 
Ex. Mary Taylor’s marriage—Prof Smith so exceedingly at¬ 
tentive to us at the Baptist convention that the idea that he 
was heaping coals of fire on our heads—for our having request¬ 
ed him to resign his musical professorship in our school— 
found us seats—sat by us—asked if we had anyone to wait on 
us home. We had. A noble witty agreable gentleman—but we 
found to our sorrow he w as to much given to wine or something 
stronger—Letter from Mattie Cadwaller Phelps, telling us of 
her father’s death in Feb. Glad we sent him a New Year’s 
greeting == Mattie found it among his treasurers— 

i 

■ , i ;' ■ ■ 

Thursday, May 9.—Awakened last night by uproarious 
noises on lot—Nicey had just returned from prayer meeting, 
two or three with her—Sally said excuse her “she had got 
religion”—After breakfast I saw Nicey looking lugubrious and 
on an inquiry from me she went into spasmodic demonstrations 
—Granny came out and while persuading her to go in and lie 
down, she turned to me and said pityingly “she’s young and 
dont know how to take it” Prof Smith came two or three 
time to spend the evening—full of witt and humor. We enjoyed 
his society—but it would not do to have him in school 

1 i t 

9th. Charlotte went to Wetumpka—a good time—brought 
Mother Root with her, and she brought me a beautiful iced 
cake—with “Saade” on it— 

July 4, 1867—8 AM—Mid ocean—on board The Leo. Geo 
& Lizzie had persuaded us to go North by sea—Geo carreers 
around the boat joyously—Lizzie seasoned highly with sauce — 
Charlotte brave as a sheep Janey Smith slightly cadaverous— 
I__ we ll I don’t find the open, open* sea very inspiring in fact 

My muse is rocked asleep 

In the cradle of the deep— 

George adds The day we “sillybrate” July 4, ’867 G.W.T. 
After a time—previous to this both he and Lizzie were filled 
with enthusiasm—asked several times if we were not rejoiced 
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that they had brought us that way—They sang “The Sea, the 
Sea the open Sea” then “A life on the ocean wave” and snatches 
of all the sea songs the [y] could think [of] The passengers 
enjoyed highly their joyousness and singing—-After a time they 
subsided a little, but still exulted in coming by sea, and insisted 
we should—too, and be thankful to them and be jolly—Later 
on he looked sober—Lizzie ditto, finally both disappeared—In 
due time I went on a search for them—groans from Geo's birth 
- lamentations—and then the ejaculations Oh why did I come 
this way! Why did I—Lizzie vowed Oh, oh dolorously if I only 
get thro' this I will dedicate myself anew to the Lord.” In a day 
or two all were better—Lotte not near as sea sick as on a 
previous trip—I more so for a couple of days after reaching 
Lizzie's than when on the sea.—Rill came—also Peggie.., 

No account further till Oct.— 

Oct. 21, 1867. Had made the acquaintance of Capt. Hed- 
berg. The fine looking officer in charge of the troops stationed 
in the field opposite us.—The grounds and tents made an at¬ 
tractive prospect from our house—Mr. Price—Mrs Allen, Mrs. 
Campbell Miss Mims & Capt [Axel] Hedberg called—After tea 
he called again—we insisted he should go and primp and call 
on her [Miss Mims] which he did stopping on the way, for 
us to admire his appearance, and then coming an hour after¬ 
wards to let us know what kind of a call he had had. 

22nd Capt H spent evening and was very entertaining, 
telling us of his Swedish life 

Dr Tichenor called— 

Thursday—Oct 1867 went to church to see Willella Chilton 
married to Mr Will Thorington—Capt called at seven, gave 
an impatient fudge! finding we were going out—so invited him 
to accompany us—finding we had company declined—but when 
they came, seeing only one gentleman to three ladies, he insisted 
we would waint a moment till he sprang to his tent—suppose 
to give an order—and back again—We waited & were fully 
repaid by the flow of fun which bubbled continually from his 
lips Music beautiful—party charming—He interrupted Miss 
Mims as she seemed to accept our invitation by saying he must 
say good night—upon which she came to a sudden conclusion 
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to bid good night too—As she turned to go, he hastily opened 
the gate for them, and said he believed he could come in for one 
minute—She added “I thought so”—We went next night to 
Concert an [d] Tableaux with him and Capt Barrows, a Confed. 
Officer—In the morning Capt H. came over to help in the tedi¬ 
ous task of stoning raisins for the fruit cake, he had heard 
us say we were going to make—We dispensed with his services, 
in payment of which he came to share a nice supper—same 
again Sunday eve.—Monday called, stayed an hour when a 
sudden conviction siezed him that he must go—We knew some¬ 
thing was up—and inquir [ed] the wherefore— after he had 
gone, he popped his head in the door, and with half an em¬ 
barrassed air, said “Children,.I.read in a book to day that one 
should not [make] too long a visit—policy had come to him 
rather late—he was to go away very soon Tuesday, came to 
bid us good bye evinced much feeling, conclude he would take 
time to come to supper—Came but had only a moment to stay— 
Rather more demonstratively affectionate than circumstances 
warranted—We shall miss him much for he [is] a charming, 
frank brisk youth, and very appreciative of any kindness shown 
him—Said if possible he would be with us Christmas—was in 
hopes he would be returned to Montgomery—would make a 
strong effort to that effect 

1868 

Many pleasant events have occurred—I see I have written of 
Axel’s good bye—Christmas came & went without him—had not 
heard from him for a month Sat. I was in Grannys ro[o]m press¬ 
ing a piece of velvet—Clara, on back porch said Miss Saade—I 
looked up & down saw no one—suddenly a stalwart figure, 
clad in blue, and glimmering with brass buttons, was in the 
doorway—With an exclamation of pleasure I sprang forward, 
with open hands to greet him, to my astonishment I was gather¬ 
ed up, before I knew. He seemed to take it as such a matter of 
course—that after an old maidenly resistance, I felt conscious 
that taking further notice of it would be rather awkward—I 
was gratified that when C. returned from down town she too 
reed the same cordial greeting—Said for sure to expect him 
to supper. So we invited Gen Thomas—George and Lizzie-— 
came bringin Major Ely, a retired U. S. army officer, after¬ 
ward Judge Ely. Lizzie was obliged to leave early her company 
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went with her. Axel staid an hour later—brought a huge box 
of French bon-bons—Early Sunday aft came to stay till time 
to go to boat for Mobile—Said something in an embarrassed 
way about marrying , enough to call from me, “Axel dont be 
foolish—talk about marrying your grandmother” He exclaimed 
—there is not so much difference—&c—He was under a cloud 
of disappointment for the order for him to continue stationed 
in Mont, had been countermanded—he had in answer to a pe¬ 
tition from M. Ala. where some trouble was brewing to go 
there—He grumbled as much as was soldierly—and ended ex¬ 
pressing the earnest hope that he would be returned here 
before long—Then as demonstrative a leave taking as a greet¬ 
ing— 


Among others sent New Years Cards to Kirke—Porters 
Eugene Paules; the latter we heard was in Louisville 

Jan 2—Letter from Axel saying Dear Children—a Happy 
New Year! God bless you”, dated Mobile—One from L.G.B.— 
Bright and merry Mollie Reese entered school-—Mr. & Mrs. 
Lefevre & Miss Wilson coming to tea—All very pleasant an 
glib— 

Feb 21—Attack of neuralgia lasting three weeks—Clara 
—the ever faithful, has to leave; faithful since—after we had 
heard her grumbling several times and then interviewed her, 
with the request she would leave—We had gone to housekeep¬ 
ing for comfort and could not be happy with a grumbling 
servant. For a moment she was distressingly dumb-founded— 
then voluble—begging us not to send her away—she would do 
any and everything we wished an we should never hear another 
grumble—“But how will you help it?” said I. She answered, 
“when I feel it coming on I will go to my room—shut and lock 
the door, and you shall never hear me”—She staid until her 
husband took her to another city—Then came good old Mammy 
(Drinkwater) a true mammy.. 

Feb/68 

Prof Smith spent an evening—Another bitter cold evening 
—when fire had gone out in the parlor and we were huddled 
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pell-mell in back room with many reports to make out-^Knew 
no one would come such a stormy night—when—^j ing-a-ling 
went doorbell—Capt Bush 30 —first visit=Mammy & Mary Wil¬ 
liams bearer of note from Bertie cleared up while Charlotte 
doffed wrappers, donned hoops and dresses Capt : Bush nigh 
freezing in parlor—take too long to warm that room—must 
come in here—which he did and we were so well entertained 
that 10% came before we were aware. He had just rec’d his 
appointment from Washington for State Superintendent ship— 
The first time we ever saw him was—when Gen. Smith & Gen 
Car[r] made their headquarters in 65 at Dr. Ware’s. Capt 
Bush was on Gen Smith’s staff —Letters from Blaisdell—Dr 
C—Capt Hedberg—Home folks—Trenton — Dolly — Etty Kill 
Cousin—Sis Whitehead’s marriage discussed—Blaisdell wrote 
of his trouble—Dr not of his—Alex dissatisfied with North Ala. 
—Gen. Shepphard succeed Gen Hayden here—large addition to 
camp also a find band of music—which made our home an 
attractive place for friends.—Called on Mrs. Ferrell, a new 
neighbor, and very congenial Called on Mrs. Capt Jewett——next 
door. She from Phila. Officers residing in the Gilmer house— 
Many calls and callers—-Sally Kay’s approaching marriage 

March 

Letters—Blaisdell’s fortunes improving—Alex sick and 
asks for a good long dear letter—Jenny & Julia proposes a visit 

to us 
April 

Capt H in Mont[gom]ery considerable—visited us daily— 
came one morning to Mammy at or before six—for her to tell 
us he arrived to[o] late last night to call, and ordered too 
ear [1] y—-to go to Atlanta—would write—It was delicate in him 
not to ring the bell—Ordered at once to Atlanta elections there 


30 Henry M. Bush, son of Dr. Wymans and Julia Loomis Bush, was 
born in central New York, July 6, 1829. His parents were still, living, in 
Branchport, Yates County, N. Y., at the time of the Captain’s death in 
1889, having passed the sixty-ninth anniversary of their marriage a few 
months before .—Montgomery Advertiser, Feb. 19, 1889, 
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proceed to Huntsville-—Capt Bush comes about evOry other day 
—Major Shockley—first call—regretted to Capt'Bush that he 
had come before—Letter from John dated Feb 26 

May 17 

, .... } • ; 

Capt Hedberg arrived at one o’clock last night—at camp. 
Walked over and took a look at the house-—so he said, next 
morning when he made an early call—left to see Gen Shepherd 
—came to dinner. Mrs. Williams and staid till he had to leave 
—We admired his dignified leave taking and graceful expression 
of thanks for our hospitality—I must write him saying Mrs; 
Williams is to be thanked for being the instrument of his 
showing how very beautifully he could behave—Lydia & Mr 
Rice surprised us with a good visit 

May 27 

Julia Thomas came—Capt Sartle spent afternoon 
Fri. ' : 

Trying day at school—but delightsome at home—a sweet 
clean home—good dinner—soothing chocolate—Mammy proud 
with 15 eggs of our own laying—Family increased to 9 little 
chickens and 5 kittens—30 eggs in a hopeful condition—Mr. 
Barras, formerly of Lees staff called ' 

June 10 

Miss Wilson just left, came in at 5—persuaded her to stay. 
Salle Whiting Rhaes wedding reception. Her mother, Mrs Whit¬ 
ing—and sister Mrs. Hilliard very attentive to us=Miss Wilson 
came frequently always glad to see her—so full of life Closing 
Examination and Exercises. The room more than crowded- 
seven deep at the doors. Gov. Patton—Ex Gov Watts and most 
of the eminent [residents] of the city there. Girls did themselves 
infinite credit day and night Every one enthusiastic in the 
Ex. and charmed at night. Very complimentary notices appeared 
in the papers 

July 7/68 

Had photographs of our house taken to send to Pa & Ma— 
Got draft $280. to buy $200. in gold for Pa & Ma’s Golden 
wedding if the[y] wished the present in gold—Capt Hedberg 
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here, and continued to come every day or two for several weeks 
—Generally so full of humor intelligence and good nature as 
to make him welcome—Went into enthusiasms over my head 
minus the curls. So much so that I became the “Medusa” and 
he took his departure with only a cool bow from me.—Geo— 
Lizzie and Bertie Williams there did not know me with all my 
smiles and bows, till I was at their gate when all exclaimed 
where are the curls? Next day Capt. H brought a prancing pair 
of horses and a fine sundown. Capt. B. there—invited C. him 
& myself to ride—A dashing ride—Next day both there to see 
how we survived. Heddy came the next day sick & blue—Capt 
B. next day came with a fine turn out—went somewhat slower 
than a streak of lightning, but not so rushing as former ride— 
so more enjoyable—Baine's, Streety’s — Douglasses — Rice's— 
Thomases—Ferrells and many others came—gardened much— 
Sunday 26—Capt H to bid us, a final good by—Was hurt, and 
vexed that Capt Bush had not told him the day before where 
we had gone to spend the day so that he might have come for 
me. Suppose it was because the time was so short before he 

was to leave— 

July 

Mr. Le Fevre died—We went net morning to see Mrs Le 
Fevre—Anne Ware married—great display at church. Aug 10 
a delightful day with Pop Corn—Mrs. Caffy, dear old lady— 
just as full of life; we wanted to keep her longer, but she was 
to leave the city— 

Two bushels of fine peaches from Mrs. Streety—grapes 
and peaches from Mrs. Ware, and luscious grapes from Capt 
Bush—Lizzie Thomas ill & Julia with her while we were away 

March 14/1869 

An eventful week—Capt B. had visited so regularly and 
such had been his attentions to Charlotte and her acceptance, 
that I had been convinced that a mutual preference existed— 
Tuesday was rainy and it was my turn at home—About 10, 
Capt B. called ostensibly for a book—the announcement came 
that he and Charlotte were engaged. I was thankful for the 
intervening hours to rally and compose myself before C. came 
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from school—Became faint siezed Jamaica ginger—relief in 
ultimate distress—Pitied myself! Sense of right philosophy and 
religion came to the help.—Was I equal to walk the long path 
alone? Not a single aspiration in my soul for one of the “Lords 
of creation to walk it with me.—” I believe Capt Bush to be 
noble and good, and this was reconciling in its effect—I was able 
to greet her with smiles and say you might both have gone 
further and fared worse” 

Went North in July—Pittsburg first—Trenton—Sheldon 
Springs—Haverhill—Saw the old Follansbee house and the 
Haynes Homestead—Dr. Crowel insisted we should spend at 
least some days with them—Would not take no for answer until 
I told them that Charlotte was to be married in a couple or so 
of weeks, and had not put a needle to anything Mrs. Crowell 
raised her hands in holy terror— 

Saw some cousins in Haverhill, Lizzie Thomas died while 
we were away 

Charlotte married at Lizzie’s in Caldwell Sep 14 1869 Or- 
rilla with baby Orrilla 6 mos came 31 —Mary Anderson—Rev 
Bern married them—Fred said the day before Mamma is Mr 
Berry to be at that festibal or what ever it is to-morrow ?”— Ails 
Yes!” “then oh, shaw! In the middle of the marriage ceremony 
Will started on a bee line for the door, when down went his 
father’s hand on his head, and he was retained by his hair— 
They went on a short trip, I to trenton and Philada—At those 
places a trunk was filled with presents—silver &c of which 
Charlotte and Henry knew nothing till we reached home and 
then not till next morning—-At night I got it into the dining 
room, and Mammy and I set the table for breakfast, with the 
brilliant display—Shout the shutters and turned on the gas— 
A joyous surprise to them—had cards on each article—Mammy 
had been so anxious to get Col Crum and family out [of our 
house] (We had let them occupy it in our absence) = she 
wish[ed] to have every nook in fine order—and she had—The 
Drums and other officers occupied afterwards the Gilmer House 


“Lizzie Follansbee Harrison, youngest of the Follansbee sisters. Orrilla 
Moody was a life-long friend. Martha Follansbee and Orrilla Moody 
had married brothers, John and Joseph Whitehead. 
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next door—and were delightful neighbors. Col. Drum succeeded 
Capt Hedberg—who never returned to Montgomery—Camp 

continued 

1870 

Orrill born July 27.—The Mims next door had become not 
very kind—Mrs. Mims would watch with a hawks eye whenever 
Mammy went to gather fruit—The branches of a very fine 
peach tree leaned over the fence, and if Mammy’s hand neared 
the fence she would exclaim crossly—“dont take one from this 
side”—Mammy would be very polite. The day after the night 
Orrill was born—Charlotte said Mammy, I think Mrs. Drum 
would enjoy some of those peaches—Mammy started—-Mrs. 
Mims started too—she was ever on the look out—=the usual 
precautions were given not to take any from her side—then 
she said “I hear Mrs. Bush had a baby last night—Mammy 
answered Yes—a fine little girl! “Well I think she took a mighty 
hot time to have it— 

In the spring Mr Partridge, Lydia’s early lover came to 
see Charlotte—He had married long ago Miss Thompson, of 
Tuskegee memory—Geo Thomas and Julia Adams married 82 

1871 

Camp still opposite—officers next door and very agreeable 
Col & Mrs Drum particularly so. 

Charlotte, baby and I went North in the summer—Orrill 
1 year old 33 


82 Julia Adams was a sister of Lizzie, George Thomas’ first wife. 

88 Orrill Bush, only child of Henry and Charlotte, grew up and married 
Horace, son of Horace Stringfellow, rector of St. John’s Episcopal church 
from 1869 to 1893. It is due to the kindness of Horace Stringfellow, 
grandson of Henry and Charlotte Follansbee Bush, that this Journal of 
his great-aunt Sarah Follansbee is made public. 
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